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*,* TO OUR READERS.—The “Srxcraton” is now published 
on Friday afternoon, and is on sale at all Messrs. Smith and Son's 
London Bookstalls and all London Newsagents. All country readers 
can now obtain the paper on Saturday morning, and should instruct 
their ? Bockstalt or Howengont accordingly. 





NEWS 





OF THE WEEK. 


eel 


UR record of the week must open with another deed of 
shame. On Wednesday news reached England that the 
Italian steamer ‘Anoona,’ a liner engaged in emigrant 
traffic between Italy and the United States, was sunk by a 
submarine flying the Austrian flag off Cape Carbonara, a 
promontory on the south-eastern coast of Sardinia. The 
‘Ancona’ was going from Naples to New York with a crew 
and passengers numbering about five hundred persons, 
among whom were many women and children. The survivors, 
numbering some three hundred and twenty persons, managed 
to escape in boats. The ‘Ancona’ was a ship of over eight 
thousand tons, built in Belfast in 1908. It appears that 
the submarine first fired about a hundred shots at the 
‘Ancona’ and then torpedoed her. No attempt apparently 
was made to secure the safety of the passengers, of whom some 
twenty-five were American citizens. They were sent to their 
eea graves with as much callousness and brutality as if they 
had been forced to walk the plank. We shall very likely be 
told that the ship committed an unpardonable act of aggres- 
sion by trying to escape from the tender mercies of the sub- 
marine, and that, therefore, she could be lawfully sunk without 
any regard for her civilian freight—for that, of course, is the 
German theory. A submarine is supposed to offer the 
passengers and crew the safety to be secured by taking to open 
boats in November, and if they reject that place of safety, 
their blood is on their own heads! 


It is needless to say that great indignation is felt in Italy, 
and some of the newspapers declare that the submarine was a 
German, though flying the Austrian flag. That, they point out, 
makes the dastardly crime much worse, as Germany is, theoreti- 
cally, not in a state of war with Italy. And here we may say 
that we hope that this appalling piece of savagery will make 
the Italians realize that they ought at once to put an end to 
the farce of not being at war with Germany. They gain 
nothing by the maintenance of the farce, and we believe lose 
a great deal, and, quite wrongly of course, arouse a certain 
number of doubts in the minds of people here As to 
the courage and bona fides of the Italian Government no 
well-informed person has the slightest shadow of a doubt, but 
people uneducated on public questions ask perplexedly what is 
the meaning of Italy's position. Commercially, Italy would, 
we believe, gain by a declaration of war. Germany has put 


herself entirely out of Court by violating the Hague Con- 
ventions as to rights between belligerents, and Italy might 
perfectly well refuse to be bound by them. Germany has 
become by her own act an outlawed nation. That does not 
mean that the war against her is to be fought with the 
brutality and lust of cruelty that she practises, but it does 
mean that the conventional rules of war which she rejects 
whenever convenient need not be applied in her case. 


In America the news of the sinking of the ‘ Ancona’ has 
also been received with horror. In the first place, it has made 
the American people realize that the stopping of submarire 
murder in the North Sea was due, not, as they had fondly 
hoped, to President Wilson’s Notes and protests, but simply 
to the fact that we had made the presence of submarines in our 
home waters almost impossible, and that the Germans, making 
a virtue of necessity, pretended that they stopped torpedoing 
liners out of a desire to show goodwill to their American 
friends. Now that German submarines have got into the 
Mediterranean they will, of course, play the old game, though 
possibly, for a change, under the Austrian flag. When we 
get the mastery of them in the Mediterranean, as no doubt 
we shall in time, we may expect, but not till then, to hear that 
America has again convinced the Germans that the sinking of 
emigrant ships and the drowning of women and children is a 
policy which they are willing to abandon now that their 
attention has been drawn to it by a friendly Power. 


In view of the general line taken in the American Note ona 
the British blockade, and especially in the passage in which 
America assumes the championship of neutral rights on the 
highest moral grounds, what, we wonder, will be her action ia 
regard to the ‘Ancona’? It is true that the ‘Ancona’ was 
not a neutral ship, but among those on board were plenty of 
neutrals, including American neutrals. Unless, then, which 
of course is unthinkable, the championship of neutral rights 
which the American Executive assume so emphatically refers 
to goods only, and does not cover human beings, we shall, we 
hope, not appear to be trying to put the Washington Govern- 
ment in the wrong if we suggest that they should at the very 
least repeat the ‘ Lusitania’ warning. America’s last word as 
to submarining in the North Sea was that there were to be no 
more diplomatic negotiations in regard to this particular form 
of frightfulness. As a matter of fact, we can hardly expect 
prompt action, especially as the flying of the Austrian flag 
offers a good deal of excuse for epistolary diplomatic pro- 
crastination. 


Perhaps it will be said that we are unfair in practically 
assuming that the submarine was a German flying the Austrian 
flag. We will give our reasons for our conviction in this matter. 
We do not believe that Austria is at the present time ina posi- 
tion to send any submarines out of the Adriatic. Next, her 
submarines are not of the new large German variety, well armed 
and capable of travelling many hundreds of miles without 
having to renew supplies. Finally, we feel confident that the 
Austrians have not got submarines which can fire a hundred 
shells, as did the submarine which sank the ‘Ancona.’ Only 
the new type of German submarines is capable of such 
bombardment. No doubt the German Admiralty and the 
ubmarine captain re gard the ase of the Austrian flag against 
Italy as a piece of exquisite Teutonic humour as well as 


policy. 

We have dealt elsewhere with the American Note about the 
British blockade, which was published in this country on 
Monday. 


It was announced on Thursday that the British transport 
‘Mercian’ was attacked by gun-fire from an enemy sub- 





marine in the Mediterranean. No date, however, is given 
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The ‘Mercian,’ we are told, was not sunk and has reached 
harbour safely, but “the following casualties took place: 
twenty-three killed, thirty missing, and fifty wounded.” The 
‘Mercian’ is a steamer of 6,305 toms belongieg to the Leyland 
Line. Here of course we make no sort of complaint of the 
German attack. A transport is fair game, and ¢here seems 
no reason to suppose that there was anything but fair fighting. 
When will the Germans learn that if they still have any 
regard for the esteem of mankind they should follow the 
example we-set in the ease of the Baltic ferry-boat the 
other day? ‘We sank the German cruiser escort, but of 
course carefully abstained from doing any injury to the ferry. 
And here we may say that the way in which we have con- 
ducted our submarine blockade in the Baltic appears, even 
when contrasted with German methods, to leave President 
Wilson quite cold. His Note only says that our blockade is 
ineffective. It might at least have admitted that it was, as 
far as possible, worked on humane lines. But once again, to 
use a phrase of Tom Paine’s, “he pities the plumage [cotton 
and corned beef} but forgets the dying bird.” 


Of news from the Western front there is little or nothing 
to be recorded. Winter conditions, however, are beginning 
to prevail, and wo are already heuring a great deal about 
wet trenches, and consequent inconveniences to, or actual 
sufferings felt by, the men. The sufferings this winter, bow- 
ever, will be nothing like as great as they were last winter, 
for we are much better prepared with supplies of all kinds, and 
especially boots. Besides, the trenches are now much better 
drained, and the opportunities of using braziers and otber 
means of getting warmth have been greatly developed. 


The latest news from the Russian front is good in every 
direction. On the Riga-Dvinsk line General Russky bas been 
taking the offensive in fine style, and a German “ wireless” has 
made grudging acknowledgment of the way in which the 
local initiative has passed to Russia. The Germans, of course, 
may still be hatching some great move, but it looks very much 
as if both Riga and Dvinsk were now safe. On Thursday 
eame the news of a very successful action on the Middle 
Styr, in which the Russians captured two thousand prisoners 
and twenty machine-guns. This success, we are told, was due 
to the excellent fire of the Russian artillery. The Russians, 
it should be remembered, have been making good, not only in 

he matter of shells, but also of new guns of the most 
approved type. In Galicia, on the Strypa, the Russians have 
also been improving their position during the week. 


Once again we must apologize for being able to give only 
the very vaguest sketch of what is happening in the Balkans. 
It appears that the Germans have now got complete posses. 
sion, or almost complete possession, of the railway line which 
connects Sofia with the Austrian frontier, and so Constan- 
tinople with Berlin. It is even said, indeed, though we 
should doubt it, that munitions are already being forwarded 
by through-truck. In all probability the munitions are 
going forward down the Danube for Balkan ports. Let 
us hope they will meet with Russian warships. In addition 
to Germany’s success in seizing the railway, we regret 
to record the occupation of Nish, the war-capital of Serbia, 
by the Bulgarians. The capture of the town included 
also the capture of a good many guns and munitions of war. 
Speaking generally, about two-thirds of Serbia are now in 
the possession of either Germany or Bulgaria. At the same 
time, and this is the really important point, the Serbian Army 
remains intact. It is true that its line of retreat is towards 
the mountains of Montenegro and Albania, and no doubt 
with an ordinary army this would seem a somewhat hopeless 
prospect. But the Serbians are thoroughly accustomed to 
mountain fighting and mountain travelling—without roads— 
and will be able to live where other armies would perish. 
Besides, help may come to them by way of the sea. 


In the meantime the French have been doing exceedingly 
well in their attack on the Bulgarian left flank, and they are 
now said to have retaken Veles, a town on the Vardar, 
twenty-seven miles south-south-east of Uskub, which was 
eecupied by the Bulgarians in the last days of October. Even 
if this rumour should prove untrue, as seems possible, the 
French are in a strong position. We are glad to say, for our own 





———s 


good name, that British troops have already come into acti 

and are now landing every day at Salonika, where nin . 
Freneh force is augmenting daily. No news has well en cy 
through as to the part which Ragsia is going to play in a 
port of Serbia, but that does not mean that the Russians = 
quiescent or have the least desire to evade their obligations 
It will not be long now, we expect, before we see them taking 
part in the Balkan struggle. Unless we are very greatly mg 
taken, before many months are over Germany will be realizing 


how embarrassing it is to bite off more than you can chew, 


Meanwhile the vacillation of the Greek Government con. 
tinues, and has reached a point which we, as friends of Greeceand 
erstwhile believers in her future, can only regard as one of the 
greatest of national tragedies. We are not going to threaten 
Greece, or suggest any sort of vindictive action towards her 
even if her timidity coutinues to the end, and a tepid 
neutrality is the best she ean do to help her Serbian allies 
and her French, British, and Russian well-wishers. At the 
same time, no one can get over the great fact of life that you 
eannot help those who will not help themselves, and that to 
attempt to hunt with the hare and run with the hounds must 
always prove a failure. 


In this context we may note a Reuter telegram published 
on Thursday which states that the loan by the British, French, 
and Russian Governments to Greece has already been placed 
at the disposal of the Hellenic Government. The matter, we 
are told, was the subject of negotiations when M. Venezelos 
was in power. We are glad to hear that we have kept our 
word here in spite of the fall of M. Venezelos and the change 
of attitude on the part of Greece. <A very curious feature of 
the situation is that Germany does not venture to punish 
Greece for not only allowing the Entente Powers to use her 
ports, but actually facilitating the work, and now accepting a 
loan from them. ll these are of course hostile acts, though 
hostile acts of a feeble character. That Germany does not 
strike or even snarl is a proof of how ticklish she finds her 
position in the Balkans. 


A Morning Post telegram of Thursday from Rome gives 
the form in which the Greek Government have stated their 
“very benevolent neutrality” towards the Entente Powers. 
It ie worth putting on record :— 

“M. Coromilas, the Groek Minister here, has assured Baron 
Sonnino, Minister for Foreign Affairs, of the new Cabinet’s 
intention to follow strictly the foreign policy of its predecessor. 
Greece’s armed neutrality is necessary, sai Coromilas, to pro- 
tect her vital interests. M. Skouloudis, the Greek Premier, 
formally pledges himself to continue this neutrality, character- 
ized by the sincerest benevolence towards the Entente Powers, 
trusting that the latter will not be influenced by malicious 
rumours, spread with the vain purpose of disturbing good relations 
between Greece and the Allies. ‘The Greek Government reaffirms, 
in conclusion, its friendly attitude towards the Allied troops at 
Salonika.” 


In the House of Commons on Wednesday the Prime 
Minister stated that the Allies had determined to co-ordinate 
their several plans of campaign. The Government recognized 
that our own General Staff needed to be strengthened, and 
there would be in future more intimate intercommunication 
between our military and naval officers and those of our allies. 
The French would have distinguished Staff officers in our War 
Office, and the British Army would be correspondingly repre- 
sented in Paris. In addition, a common War Council, with 
Ministers of the Crown and Ministers of the Republic sitting 
together, would be established before long. He hoped that 
Russia and Italy would co-operate in such a Council. That is, 
of course, a thoroughly sound arrangement, but we hope that 
care will be taken to prevent undue deliberation. In war 
rapidity is an essential element of success. 


In this context we should like to take the opportunity afforded 
by our reference to the Prime Minister’s speech to say how 
strongly we associate ourselves with the language used by 
the Unionist leader, Lord Curzon, when defending Mr. 
Asquith in his Censorship speech in the House of Lords 
on Monday. The personal attacks made on the Prime 
Minister and the attempts to drive him from office, though 
they have failed so completely, have been of a very unjust 
and malignant type, and as Unionists we are delighted that 
the honour of defending him fell to a Unionist statesman. 
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Those who have been inclined to be led away by the stream 
of obloquy poured upon Mr. Asquith’s head because we have 
not yet won the war and have been in so many tight places 
might recover their balance by remembering that at the worst 
crisis of the American War Abraham Lincoln was assailed with 
even greater vehemence as foolish, incompetent, irresponsible, 
clown, or pantaloon, who dabbled with the work of soldiers and 
upset their best plans. Especially was he accused of being 
indifferent, or even callous, to the fate of the Northern armies, 
and incapable of realizing the nature of the terrible tragedy 
through which his country was passing. Men in those days 
spoke of him in language of which a year or two later they 
repented in sackcloth and ashes. All that we have said of the 
attacks on Mr. Asquith applies also of course to the attacks 
on Sir Edward Grey. It is disgusting to see men who a very 
short time ago fawned upon Sir Edward Grey attacking him 
merely because be is in trouble and difficulty. We never 
flattered Sir Edward Grey in the days of his success as a 
heaven-born stutesman, but we are certainly not going to sling 
mud at him now because he has had a turn of bad luck, 


The Press Bureau made the following announcement in the 
papers of last Saturday : “ During Lord Kitchener’s temporary 
absence on public duty the Prime Minister is carrying on the 
work at the War Office. There is no truth in the statement 
that Lord Kitchener has resigned.” This was the official 
answer to a series of extraordinary rumours which had 
besieged London on the previous day, and had caused the 
definite announcement in some evening papers that Lord 
Kitchener had resigned. The rumours had their origin in 
the facts that Lord Kitchener had had a long interview with 
the King in spite of His Mauajesty’s illness, and that Mr. 
Asquith had already been working at the War Office. 


In the papers of Monday a further statement was made by 
the Press Bureau :— 

“Lord Kitchener, at the request of his colleagues, has left 

England fora short visit to the Eastern theatre of war... . It 
is untrue to suggest that Lord Kitchener has tendered his resig- 
nation, or that his visit to the King had any relation to any such 
subject, or that his visit to the Eastern theatre of war in any way 
betokens that such a resignation is contemplated. On the con- 
trary, this visit is undertaken by him in discharge of his duty as 
Secretary of State for War, which duty he has no intention of 
abandoning.” 
Lord Kitchener, as soon as he was set free from the War 
Office, went to Paris, where he consulted with General Joffre, 
M. Briand, and General Gallieni, and then continued his 
journey to the Near Eust. 


His visit to the Near East is a guarantee, which we welcome, 
that there will be no looking back. We are committed to the 
Balkan campaign. If we conduct it in the large spirit of all 
Lord Kitchener's schemes, we shall turn it to glorious gain. 
Throughout the whole episode of Lord Kitchener's reported 
resignation there was nothing whatever to cause dismay or 
misgiving, but quite the reverse. Now that Lord Derby is 
responsible for recruiting, Lord Kitchener finds himself much 
more independent than he was, and he is using bis comparative 
freedom to what we are sure is the best purpose. The mischief 
was that the Government, instead of making a statement of 
the facts, allowed them to leak out bit by bit, thus encouraging 
the suspicion that there was something to hide. We hope they 
will recognize that there are disadvantages in treating the 
country in this way. 


The speeches at the Lord Mayor's Banquet on Tuesday 
were marked by optimism and unwavering firmness. After 
Sir John Simon had proposed the toast of “Our Allies” in 
excellent terms, and M. Paul Cambon had replied with the 
stately eloquence of which cultivated Frenchmen hold the 
secret, Mr. Balfour, who responded to the toast of the 
Imperial Forces, ended by saying: “ When 1 see how the 
forces of the Allies are becoming stronger, and how those 
of the enemy are being subjected to a greater strain, I 
look forward with serene confidence.” Mr. Balfour has a 
right to speak thus. He never faltered in his confidence 
during the Boer War, when many others bad lost all their 
sense of proportion. Events justified him then, and, however 


far off the end may be, they will justify him again. 

Mr. Asquith, who replied to the toast of His Majesty's 
Ministers, said that the Government were supposed by some 
People to be morbidly sensitive to criticism and anxious to 








prevent criticism. He disavowed any such feelings. As 
regards the suppression of a certain newspaper, the action 
taken had not been due to a wish to stop criticism. The 
object was to prevent great mischief being done to the 
country’scause. As for the criticisms of British diplomacy, be 
asserted that when the time for disclosures came the states- 
men and generals of the Allied Powers would have no reason 
to shrink from the verdict. The Allies would stand or fall 
together. All the stories of peace proposals were “nothing 
but idle and worthless chatter.” ‘The conditions of peace bad 
been stated long ayo, and remained the same. We agree. 
Let us treat German probings and gropings as the Emperor 
of Russia treated Napoleon's offer of comparatively attractive 
terms. He never even acknowledged them. The concern and 
misgivings which then began to haunt Napoleon will soon be 
torturing the German Emperor. 


The fall of the Greek Government, which we recorded 
briefly last week, was brought about by an incident in the 
Chamber provoked by General Yanakiteas, the Minister of 
War. A Venezelist Deputy, as we learn from the Times, had 
criticized one of the Bills, expressing his astonishment that 
the War Minister, who was not even a Deputy, should have 
brought forward such a Bill. Thereupon General Yanakitsas 
walked out of the Chamber. The House adjourned temporarily, 
and when it met again M. Venezelos demanded that the War 
Minister should apologize for his disrespectful conduct. 
M. Zuimis supported the War Minister in his action, and 
appealed for a vote of confidence. It was on this vote that 
the Government were beaten by 147 votes to 114 





M. Venezelos in the course of the debate ridiculed 
the notion that he had ever expressed doubts about King 
Constantine’s patriotism. In a Constitutional country there 
could be no Royal policy, but only a Governmental policy. 
After the last elections the Constitutional course would 
have been for the Royal sanction to be given to the 
policy which the people had approved. As it was, he 
would rather see the Constitutioa suspended during the war 
than hold bis peace while Ministers who did not represent the 
people's will sheltered themselves behind the King. 


M. Zaimis, the fallen Premier, was urged by King 
Constantine to withdraw the resignation which he had 
tendered immediately after his defeat in the Chamber. 
M. Zaimis steadily adhered to his decision. The papers of 
Monday announced that a new Government had been formed 
by M. Skouloudis, who has become Minister for Foreign 
Affairs as well as Premier. M. Zaimis’s Ministers remained 
in office. M. Skouloudis declared that he intended to pursue 
a policy of “very benevolent neutrality” towards the Allies. 
According to a statement in the Gaulois, King Oon- 
stantine, when asked by the German Emperor why he bad 
not resisted the landing at Salonika, replied that he could not 
do so so long as the German Fleet was unable to guarantee 
him against possible action by the British Fleet—an obviously 
adequate and just retort. 


Another success for our submarines in the Baltic oocurred 
last Sunday. The German cruiser ‘ Undine,’ of a little less 
than 3,000 tons, was sunk by two torpedoes when she was 
escorting the steam ferry ‘ Preussen’ from Trelleborg to 
Sassnitz. Nearly all the crew were saved. 


A curious movement has checked the attempt of a certain 
number of young Irishmen to emigrate in order te escape 
their military duties. At Liverpool a portion of the crew of the 
Cunarder ‘ Saxonia’ refused to put to sea if the shirkers were 
carried. The company endorsed the action of the men, and 
refused to let the would-be emigrants embark. Other shipping 
companies have since issued notives that they will not convey 
men of military age out of the country. The action of the 
masters and men in union is a wonderfully significant and grati- 
fying sign of the feeling of all working men about the shirkers. 
And yet what an odd spectacle it is, this working of volun- 
taryism at high pressure! Here is compulsion of the most 
terrific and deadly kind—compulsion by mob law. If we 
understand convinced voluntaryists rightly, they prefer this 
to the just and quiet operation of compulsion by statute. 





Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 6 p.c. Aug. 8th, 1914, 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


> 


THE MILITARY SITUATION. 


i spite of the fact that two-thirds of Serbia is overrun, 
that the Bulgarians and Germans are in her war- 
capital at Nish, and that from north and east her enemies 
are pressing hard upon her gallant armies, we are far from 
being pessimistic as to the military situation as a whole. 
On the contrary, making every allowance for the set- 
back in the Balkans, we regard the outlook not merely 
without alarm, but with very considerable satisfaction. If 
we look at matters from our point of view, the mastery of 
the Allies on the Western line is well pronounced. On 
the Eastern line our Russian allies, now in process of being 
well supplied with shells and other munitions of war, are 
able throughout their enormous front to inflict heavy 
punishment on the enemy. If, however, instead of thinking 
of our own position, we try to look at things from the point 
of view of the Germans, the grounds for optimism are very 
much greater. What have the Germans actually done? They 
have had to leave almost all their military tasks ragged and 
unfinished. Their first enterprise was the overrunning of 
Northern France and the capture of Paris. General von 
Kluck’s fatal march, and the German retreat via the Marne 
and the Aisne to their present line, soon put Paris beyond 
their reach. Then came the new objective of Calais and the 
furious attempt to gain possession of the French coast at 
the narrowest part of the Channel. That failed as com- 
pletely as the attack on Paris, and the German war in the 
West dwindled down to a defensive policy on the great 
trench line—a defensive policy carried out, of course, 
as is absolutely essential if disaster is to be avoided, 
by means of a local offensive, but still a defensive policy and 
nothing more. Wisely recognizing their failure in the West, 
Germany and her Austrian ally left the war in that 
theatre unfinished and attempted to make a better job in the 
East. At first it appeared as if the tempestuous advance 
from the eastern shores of the Baltic to the line of the 
Pruth must prove a huge success. Germany’s “ groups” 
and “phalanxes” moved on in splendid array, and the 
Russians were steadily pushed back. But there again 
Germany has proved incapable of finishing her design. It 
remains as a military torso, shapeless and deformed. No 
Russian army has been destroyed or compelled to surrender, 
and so unfinished is the war that the local initiative has now 
almost everywhere passed to the Russians, and to Russia’s 
historic allies, Generals Frost and Snow. 

Assume, however, that we are wrong here, and that the 
Germans can stand the cold better than the Russians. In 
any case, they have had to leave their Russian plan of 
campaign unaccomplished. With their usual prompt reck- 
lessness, the General Staff have tried to turn losses into 
gains and have plunged into another war. To two 
unfinished campaigas they have added a third. At 
present things in the Balkans are going the way of the 
wars on the West and on the East in their initial stages. 
The German flood is advancing everywhere in this 
theatre of the war, with the special advantage that it has 
called in new recruits in the shape of some four hundred 
thousand Bulgarians and an indefinite number of hitherto 
unused, or rather unusable, Turks. In spite, however, of 
the temporary success of the German invasion of Serbia, 
we venture to prophesy that in a couple of months from 
now Germany will have yet another unfinished war upon 
her hands, and a war, notwithstanding the new recruits 
from Bulgaria and Turkey, fruitful not in victories 
but in dangerous commitments, and in a vastly increased 
strain upon her finances, and still more upon her resources 
in men and munitions. Remember that the Bulgarians 
have little or no money and no large stores of munitions, 
and the Turks neither money nor munitions. “The 
daughters of the horse-leech,” with their eternal “ Give, 
give!” will be nothing to the Turks and the Bulgarians 
after a month or two of campaigning. But three unfinished 
wars on one’s hands, two of them hopeless “ wrong ’uns,” 
and one of them very doubtful, can hardly fill thinking 
Germans with anything but dismay, encouraged even though 
they be for the moment by having sunk an emigrant ship 
with a good load of women and children. 

Here is another way of estimating the dangerous com- 
mitments of the German and Austrian forces and the 








iis 
appalling attenuation—we cannot use any other phrase 
of the German line. We will ask our readers who want 
to estimate the real military situation to look at the na 
Let them mark first the most northerly camp-fire of the : 
Germans in the north-eastern sector of the war. They vill 
find the place just south-east of Riga on the Dying. Let 
them next fix the most southerly. It is somewhere closp 
toNish. That is a fairly longline. Again, let them think 
of the most south-westerly point reached by the Germans 
—say at St. Mihiel. Then let them take the furthest 
camp-fire to the south-east, presumably on the Strypa, 
To mark four such points and to draw the polygon which 
will enclose them will give some notion of the huge com. 
mitments created by the German General Staff in their 
crazy determination to find new places to fight in. That 
is the line which has got to be guarded, and it is a ling 
which the Germans are now secking still further to 
attenuate by their megalomaniacal policy in the Hast—a 
—_— which, if some of the more headstrong Germans 
ave their way, may enlarge the war zone till it reaches 
the Euphrates on the one side and the Nile on the 
other, and actually embraces the plain of Esdraelon. [We 
began by calling this war “Armageddon” in a purely 
figurative and rhetorical sense, but, strangely enough, it is 
quite conceivable that if the Germans asa forlorn hope do 
try a land invasion of Egypt, and the holders of sea power 
do what they did when first Napoleon and then Ibrahim 
Pasha tried that march from the other side—-i.e., strike the 
German flank at Haifa—an action will be fought on the very 
site of Armageddon. The only trouble is that the plain 
of Esdraelon and of Kishon, “that ancient river,” could 
hardly provide room for a brigade in extended order. } 

We have attempted to delineate the enormous length of 
line which the Germans and Austrians are holding, and 
which, in a sense, the Entente Powers are besieging. The 
next thing to consider is what there is within that vastly 
a l line. During what seemed almost the worst phase 
of the American Civil War, though really it was not very 
far from the end, one of the Northern leaders—we are 
not sure that it was not General Grant himself—compared 
the South toan egg which had been blown. It bore to the 
eye a firm, strong, and unbroken surface, but in reality there 
was nothing inside and only egg-shell outside. In the end 
the shell would be pierced, and when it was the world 
would be surprised by its utter hollowness. It was 
not for nearly a year, if we remember aright, that 
the truth of this prophecy became apparent, and we are 
far from saying that the German situation is as yet such 
as to justify the egg-shell analogy in its entirety. What 
we are convinced of, however, is that things are 
tending distinctly in that direction. The egg is not 
by any means yet blown, but its contents are leaking 
away, and ultimately nothing will be left but egg-shell. 
Clearly the position of Germany as regards food, though 
not yet actually critical, is dangerous. But if the pinch 
is being felt in the middle of November, what will it be 
in the middle of January, for it is notorious that winter 
conditions enormously exaggerate the evils of famine? 
But if the great egg is getting empty from the point 
of view of food, it is getting still emptier from the 
point of view of men. The German losses have been 
terrible, and grow worse every day. Winter is almost 
certain to add disease to wounds. Germany, then, 
is in danger of getting short of men just at a time 
when her need of them, owing to the vast extension of her 
line, is greatest. We shall be told, of course, that the 
Bulgarians and the Turks will “make good.” But they 
will not. The proportion of men called up in Bulgaria on 
mobilization is so huge that the Bulgarian Army cannot keep 
the field except with greatly diminished cadres for more than 
three months. As for the Turks, if they are to send troops 
to help the Bulgarians in Thrace, to continue to fight in the 
Caucasus, to find an army—and it must be a very go 
army—to drive us back from Baghdad, to supply the huge 
force required to march down the Syrian coast with its 
flank always exposed to British naval action, and, finally, 
to keep supplying the trench line at Gallipoli, they will 
not be able to give much aid to the Germans and 
Anstrians in Europe. At the same time, all these Turkish 
forces, whose possible activities it is so easy to sketch with 


‘the pen and so difficult to carry into practice, will want 
‘their stiffening of German troops—a stiffening which in 


the aggregate may easily come to half a million men. No 
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doubt the stimulation of the Turks will be a constant 
source of embarrassment to the Entente Powers. To deny 
that would be ch Idish. At the same time, looked at from 
the most optimistic German point of view, the Serbian 
adventure must mean, if any good is to come of it, a vast 
call upon the personnel of the German Army. 

We bid our readers, then, be of good heart. In all 
probability we shall have a bad time—possibly a very bad 
time—during the next few months, but if we hold on, as 
of course we shall do doggedly, and above all make cease- 
less preparations here, not only in the way of. munitions, 
but still more of men, we shall bogin by the end of 
February to see light, and to see it, we believe, in the 
Balkans. To save Serbia from being totally overrun is, 
we fear, now impossible. But the Serbian Army is not 
going to be destroyed, and Serbia as a nation will live in 
her glorious Army. From it will spring the Greater Serbia 
that is to be. Let the Serbians in their agony remember 
that if their future was promising before, it is ten times 
more promising now. Serbia will yet be able to show the 
rest of the Balkan nations that hope, courage, and good 
faith, rather than doubt, hesitation, and terror, are the 
sure foundations of national greatness. 





THE DUTY OF A NEWSPAPER. 


URING the past fortnight there has been much 
discussion in and out of Parliament of the Press 
Censorship, and the whole question was debated in the 
House of Lords on Monday. That debate, we think, 
fairly summarized all that there is to be said for and 
against the Censorship. Although the debate produced 
much criticism of the Government which was nominally 
not concerned with the Ceusorship, nearly all of it did 
actually relate itself to the Censorship, because the com- 
plaint was that the Government had not been frank, 
and it would naturally be through the Press that 
the Government would convey more information to 
the nation if they bad a mind to do so. On the 
general principle of the Censorship we would simply 
say that we doubt its efficacy in the majority of 
cases. It isa very clumsy instrument. We are tempted 
to fancy sometimes that we should be in no greater 
danger if there were no Press Censorship at all. Free 
rein would be given, of course, to every sort of inaccuracy, 
wild surmise, and “ perilous disclosure,” to use Kinglake’s 
phrase, and though the exact truth would of course be 
published in the medley—and would be extremely 
damaging to our interests if it were known by the enemy 
to be the truth—it would probably be almost impossible 
for him to disentangle it from other statements that 
flatly contradict d it, The falseand the true would cancel 
one another. We can imagine a German intelligence 
officer trying to garner information from the confusion of 
a wholly uncensored Press. We fancy he would have to 
own himself defeated. But though it would be intensely 
interesting to see the result of such an experiment, we admit 
that there are matters in which it is not practical policy 
to play any tricks and light-heartedly accept unnecessary 
risks. The overwhelming opinion of naval and military 
experts is that a Press Censorship is indispensable. The 
only thing for sensible laymen to do, therefore, is to accept 
the situation. How would they feel if it could be proved, 
after all, that the lives of even a few British soldiers and 
sailors had been sacrificed to the virtual suspension, or even 
the drastic modification, of the Censorship ? It simply is 
not worth while to accept such a risk, and that is really 
the determining point in the argument. 

Granted that the Press Censorship must exist, then, it 
certainly seems to us that far too much fuss has been 
made about the refusal of the Censors to allow news- 
papers to say this, that, or the other thing. Of 
course the Censorship works unequally, illogically, and 
even absurdly. How could it be otherwise? During 
War innumerable things must happen for which there 
18 no precedent. War in its civil aspect is a state of 
abrogation of precedent. A Press Censorship is opposed 
to all our customs and traditions, and therefore when war 
breaks out the machinery of this unprecedented thing has 
hastily to be improvised. To complain that in these 
circumstances some harsh or invidious treatment of a 
particular newspaper involves a high principle of freedom 
1s surely to have lost all sense of proportion. We are 
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inclined to say to the newspapers who agitate their 
grievances on these grounds; “ Ye take too much upon 
you, ye sons of Levi!” The truth is that the people do 
not care a rap whether a particular paper is allowed or not 
allowed to deal out to them startling sensations. Al! the 
people want to be assured of is that the enemy is not being 
helped. If they believe that the Press Censorship is 
probably doing some good in keeping back information 
from him, they are indifferent to the editorial tears which 
are shed over the failure of what is calleda “scoop.” There 
is not a trace of indignation, but rather a general satis- 
faction, at the penalty of suppression inflicted on the Globe 
for having repeated the statement that Lord Kitchener had 
resigned when it had been informed that the statement 
was entirely untrue. 

We might guess from the speeches of Lord Loreburn 
and Lord Milner in the House of Lords on Monday the 
kind of use the more aggrieved newspapers would make of 
their freedom if the Censorship were much relaxed. Lord 
Loreburn appealed for answers to such questions as—Why 
were not more ships sent to Admiral Cradock? Who 
sanctioned the Antwerp expedition? Why were the 
‘Hogue,’ the ‘Cressy,’ and the ‘Aboukir’ allowed to 
become easy targets for a submarine? But surely the 
discussion of such questions now could do nothing but 
harm. We shall want answers, of course, in less critical 
times. But the effect of distributing blame for blunders 
on various persons and Departments just now would 
merely be to hamper and weaken the energies of those 
who cannot spare a moment from performing the task 
immediately before them. The duty of every newspaper 
is to strengthen the Government—the Government we 
have, the Government which is the only possible Govern- 
ment because there is no alternative. It is impossib!e to 
trace the frontier-line between criticism which is helpful 
and constructive, and criticism which is the reverse; but 
every man who is fit to be the editor of a journal, how- 
ever unimportant, must know by instinct what sort of 
criticism is likely to strengthen the hands of the 
Government in fighting Germany and what is likely to 
unnerve them. We admit that it is generally the manner 
—the mental attitude—rather than the substance of 
the criticism which makes some newspapers a drag upon the 
conduct of the war instead of a stimulus. It may be that 
all such newspapers mean well, as Mr. Balfour charitably 
assumed at the Lord Mayor’s Banjuet, just as Lord 
Milner of course meant well in his speech on Monday ; but 
readers and audiences know the effect upon themselves 
of these performances, and can guess the effect of them 
upon our allies and upon neutrals. There is no place now 
for any writing or speech which, on the balance of its 
critical effects, discredits the Government abroad ; no place 
for what reads or sounds like captious complaint and 
querulousness. The “gloomy joy of self-depreciation” 
should be forsworn in the interest of the commonwealth. 

Lord Curzon on Monday touched on debatuble ground 
when he suggested that individual Ministers might have 
to be protected against newspaper criticism. That would 
be a very bad principle to establish as a principle, and yet 
we can conceive circumstances in which it might be right 
for the Press Censorship to offer such protection. Suppose 
that a particular Minister were being thwarted, and his 
work were being stultified at every turn, by the dead set 
of a group of fanatical newspapers. We should certainly 
approve in such a case of the Censorship refusing to 
= the attacks to continue. It would be a very regret- 
table prohibition, but if it helped us to win the war 
quicker—beside which object nothing else matters—it 
would be obviously justified. We must not leave Lord 
Curzon’s speech without saying how sensibly and tem- 

rately he defended the Censorship on the right grounds. 
Tord Curzon proposed modifications in its working—fuller 
and prompter information on military and naval eveuts. 
And, finally, as though to show by practical example the 
spirit in which all men of goodwill should stand together 
to-day, he spoke most generously and em | of the 
“indignation and shame” with which he had read or 
listened to the attacks upon Sir Edward Grey. The idol 
of yesterday was now being bespattered with mud. Lord 
Curzon is evidently a first-rate man to go tiger-lunting 
with. But we are all tiger-hunting now, and we should 
never forget it merely because the tiger is sometimes lost 
sight of in the jungle, 
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THE AMERICAN NOTE. 


HE American Note causes us little concern as 
Englishmen. Its harsh and unsympathetic tone will 
not make us relax in the slightest degree the grip on the 
throat of Germany which sea power gives us. We shall 
answer the Note politely, and, we trust, in a much more 
human spirit than that which inspires its words, but we 
shall answer it firmly. That we must do in any case, 
whatever the consequences. But there will be no con- 
sequences of a serious character. The American Govern- 
ment, even if they wished to stab us in the back, which 
they most certainly do not, know well enough that the 
American people would not tolerate such action. If the 
American Government were to move from protests to acts, 
from Notes to deeds, they would call into activity forces 
in their own country which are now happily latent, and 
which, we hope, will remain latent. We have no desire 
whatever to see a pro-British party formed in the United 
States. We have always felt that the American citizens 
of British birth or recent British origin were quite right 
in amalgamating absolutely and unconditionally with the 
mass of the American population, and making no attempt 
to prolong a hyphenated existence. 

Timid pessimists here may say, perhaps, that we are 
much too confident, that if we do not take care the 
Americans will stop supplying us with munitions of 
war, and that we had better trim our sails as to contra- 
band. We had better not, and of course shall not, do 
anything of the kind. We must run whatever risk there 
may be in regard to the supply of munitions, but, in fact, 
we do not believe that that risk is great. We do not 
believe that the Washington Executive will mix up the 

roblem of munitions with the problem of contraband. 

resident Wilson has always in the most clear and 
unmistakable terms insisted on the right of the United 
States manufacturers to sell munitions of war to any of 
the belligerents physically capable of receiving them and 
carrying them across the ocean, and he is not going to 
cancel that right merely in order to bring diplomatic 
pressure to bear upon us. Great trade interests have during 
the past year grown up in response to President Wilson’s 
assertion of policy, and it is most unlikely that he will 
destroy those interests with a stroke of the pen merely 
because the State Department at Washington may have an 
animated diplomatic dispute with the United Kingdom 
and the rest of the Allies. Because the provision and 
cotton trades are prevented by our blockade from doing a 
large trade with our enemies, and therefore have undeniably 
suffered heavy losses and heen caused much annoyance, it 
would be exceedingly foolish to cap those losses and that 
annoyance by dealing a fatal blow at the munitions trade. 
In a word, two losses do not make a gain, or, rather, you 
cannot cut one loss by making another. Nor is this all. 
The destruction of the munitions trade could hardly be 
accomplished without America in effect declaring a non- 
intercourse Act with the Allies, which would mean the 
abolition of all European commerce. The blockade would 
have closed one half of the world, and she would have 
closed the other by her own act. That is not conceivable. 

But though we are not in the least alarmed by the 
American Note when looked at from the British point 
of view, and are convinced that all it is going to lead 
to, or that it can lead to, in existing circumstances, is 
a war of words, which no doubt will be kept up during 
the present war and for many months rate we, as 
friends of the American people, cannot look at it only from 
the British point of view. We must look at it also from 
the American, for we have always refused, and we trust 
always shall refuse, to regard America as a purely foreign 
country, about whose actions we can simply shrug 
our shoulders and say: “That is their affair, not ours.” 
We make no sort of apology for feeling ourselves deeply 
concerned with the action of the other half of the English- 
speaking race. We sympathize with what thousands of 
Americans, and those the best and most patriotic in their 
country, are feeling in regard to the Note. It is a 
document unworthy of the best traditions of American 
statesmanship. What many Americans feel about it may 
be illustrated by a fable. John Bull, bleeding from a 
dozen wounds, is engaged in a death-struggle with a cruel 
and malicious enemy who has taken that foolish and 
self-complacent old gentleman unawares. Bull’s position 








would be desperate but for one thing. He has a fir 
on the throat of his antagonist, and he does no 
how to let go. At the moment when the str 
its fiercest John Bull’s cousin sends him “a lawyer’ 

letter” containmg a message of this kind: “Talk about 
death-struggles or life-blood is nothing to me. Yoy hav 

got to settle that for yourself. All I am troubling sion 
is the fact that your opponent’s necktie and collar arg 
my property, lent to the aforesaid opponent by me, [ 
therefore hereby give you notice to desist at once from 
tearing, rumpling, or otherwise injuring the said tie and 
collar. If you refuse, I shall hold you responsible for 
any injury done thereto. Further, I claim the right to 
make you desist from committing the injuries aforesaid 
by cutting off your hand or fingers at present illegally 

wrongfully, and arbitrarily placed upon my private 
property.” 

We do not believe that that is the kind of attitude which 
the depositaries of the best traditions of the great Republic 
care to see assumed by the United States in the crisis of 
the world’s history. They feel instinctively that it is a 
position unworthy of the American people. At present 
they are perplexed and confused in mind because of 
the moral weakness shown by their Executive, but when 
history comes to be written, the Americans of future 
generations will feel anything but pride when they 
remember the official action of America during the Great 
War. They will note how, first, it consisted in main- 
taining a rigid neutrality on a moral issue—ie., the 
brutalizing, as Colonel Roosevelt called it, of Belgium. 
Further, the Washington Government bore the outrages 
committed on American subjects in such incidents as 
the sinking of the ‘Lusitania’ by submarine action, 
without any attempt to rescue the innocent crew and 
passengers of the vessel, until the efficiency of the British 
Navy had abated the under-water menace. Again, when 
in the supreme moment of England’s agony they found, 
or thoyght they had found, certain technical infringe- 
ments of their rights, they vehemently pushed their paper 
case, and declared that we must only save our lives and our 
honour and free the world from the inhuman tyranny of 
Germany if we could manage to do so without treading 
on America’s grass-plot or scraping a little paint off 
her garden fence. That, we say again, is not an attitude 
which the most thoughtful and the most American of 
Americans can look upon with a quiet mind. They may 
be perplexed, but they want something better than that 
from their Government. To borrow Chatham’s formula, 
they feel that, though there may have been folly, mis- 
management, or even want of proper appreciation of 
American rights on our part, “nothing shall persuade 
them that it is not the cause of liberty on the one side aad 
of tyranny on the other.” 
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SOME LEGAL ASPECTS OF THE NOTE. 


A from the general feeling described in the 

preceding article—a feeling which belongs specially 
to the layman, who cannot and does not desire to go 
into technical points—there is also what we may call the 
higher legal point of view, which is well represented by 
a most able letter signed “An American Lawyer” to be 
found in Tuesday’s Morning Post. The writer of that 
letter puts his finger upon the following paragraph in the 
Note as its essential part :— 

“Itis of the highest importance to neutrals, not only of the 
present day, but of the future, that the principle of international 
right be maintained unimpaired. This task of championing the 
integrity of neutral rights which have received the sanction of 
the civilized world against the lawless conduct of belligerents .«« 
the United States unhesitatingly assumes, &c.” 


“An American Lawyer” goes on to point out the conse- 
quences of this general statement. “ The first principle of 
international right,” he tells us, which has “received the 
sanction of the civilized world” is expressed in Articles I. 
and II. of chapter 1 of the “Convention between the 
United States and other Powers respecting the rights and 
duties of neutral Powers and persuns in case of war on 
land,” which was signed on behalf of the United States, 
ratified by the Senate and by the President, and proclaimed 
to the people of America as part of the law of the land. 
These Articles are as follows: “ Article I. The territory of 
neutral Powers is inviolable. Article II. Belligerents are 
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forbidden to move across the territory of a neutral Power 
troops or convoys, either of munitions of war or supplies. 

By the express language of the Constitution of the United 
Siates, “ all treaties made or which shall be made under 
the authority of the United States shall be the Supreme 
Law of the and ” (Article VI. of the Constitution, par. 2). 
The Treaty of the Hague of 1907 was therefore, urges 
« An American Lawyer,” part of the “ Supreme Law of the 
Jand,” and when that supreme law was violated by Ger- 
many on August 4th, 1914, the duty of “championship’”’ 

immediately arose. 

No doubt people who desire to find excuses for the Ameri- 
can Executive for making no protest against the violation 
of Belgian neutrality, and, what was worse, the burning 
of towns, the vile treatment of women and children, 
and the shooting of hostages and other innceent prisoners, 
will say that the Allies have put themselves out of Court in 
this matter because they have violated the neutrality of 
Greece. Weare not going into the tu quogue argument, 
except to point out that there is a great difference between 
violating the neutrality of a country which resists in arms 
to the best of its ability, and that of a country where the 
violation is purely technical, where its Prime Minister 
specifically invites the entry of one set of belligerents, and 
where the neutral country freely places its harbours and 
railways at their disposal. There is no real injury and no 
real violation where the neutral does not resist or even 
complain. Greece does not suggest that she has a grievance 
against the Allies, though of course she has laid herself 
open to Germany saying: “ You can no longer be con- 
sidered a neutral Power as you have made no effort to 
stop our enemies using your ports and railways against 
us. Therefore we shall henceforth consider you as an 
enemy.” People must remember that a neutral Power is 
not outside the scope of war. War may be declared 
against her as against the original belligerents. In these 
matters, as all lawyers will admit, we have to deal, 
not with the mere technicalities, but with the realities. 
The violation of a country’s neutrality is dependent upon 
the view which that country itself takes of it. Every 
nation is a sovereign Power, and can alone be judge of 
whether it is or is not in a state of war with another 
nation. 

These, however, are arguments which concern the Powers 
at war rather than the citizens of the United States. To 
them the painful fact remains that the Government at 
Washington were not willing by means of a public 
protest—war has never been in question—to champion 
the cause of humanity in the case of Belgium, yet have 
been willing to make such a protest in the case of injury 
to American trade. Let no one suppose that in saying 
this we are suggesting that America only cares for the 
dollar aspect of the business. From that view we entirely 
dissent. It is, however, impossible not to note that the 
State Department at Washington, in its dealings with 
Germany on the one band and with us on the other, has 
been to a very considerable extent trading upon the fact 
that we are sure to be friendly at heart and anxious not to 
embarrass or injure the United States Government, while 
the Germans know no such limitations. Further, it almost 
looks as if the more aggressive and inconsiderate a foreign 
Government are, and the more they hector, the more likely 
are they to get their own way at Washington. 

We have not torpedoed United States ships “by 
mistake,” and killed citizens of America while passengers 
on German vessels. We have not sent British emissaries to 
blow up neutral ships in American harbours, or to destroy 
American munition factories which belong to Germans or 
persons interested in Germany. We have not threatened 
the arsenals of the United States, raised strikes and 
fomented civil strife, or done the kind of things described in 
the despatches and letters of Dr. Dumba and Captain von 
Papen. The British Embassy at Washington has not been 
made a centre of plots, intrigues, and conspiracies. Our 
official action has not been merely technically correct. It 
has been carried out in the best and most friendly spirit 
and with a full consciousness of America’s special difli- 
culties. Yet when the pinch comes America takes a tone 
ms regard to us altogether different from that taken towards 
Germany, though the excuse for harshness there was so 
infinitely greater. Though we admit that one or two of the 
phrases in the ‘ Lusitania’ Note may seem stronger than the 
phrases used towards us, yet when we take the whole 


tone of the Notes to us and to Germany, the words 
are much less friendly when protest is made against 
British action. That, however, is a fact which, we agree, 
we ought to be too proud to take notice of. That many 
Americans will take note of and deeply regret it we are 
quite certain. The heart of the American people has 
never been closed to generous impulses, and they are not 
going to turn themselves into Transatlantic copies of 
Nietzsche’s “ Blond Beast” or to prate about Realpolitik 
in order to please Berlin. 





AN EXAMPLE FROM THE LONDON COUNTY 


COUNCIL. 


HE members of the London County Council deserve 
hearty congratulations on the strong line they have 
taken with regard to public economy. They have set an 
example to the Government by practising economy instead 
of preaching it. At Tuesday’s meeting by a large majority 
it was decided to authorize economies in the next year's 
estimates aggregating £407,000. Sir George Goldie, who 
presented the report embodying these economies, very 
properly remarked that he hoped that the relief given to 
the ratepayer would afford opportunities to the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer to impose heavier taxes for carrying on 
the war. That is entirely the right spirit, and a very 
similar spirit has happily prevailed in many other municipal 
bodies throughout the kingdom. The detailed reports of 
the Council show that this large saving. has been secured, 
not by wholesale reductions, but by reductions in detail. 
An enormous amount of Jabour must have been involved 
in going through all the numerous departments controlled 
by the London County Council, and in deciding on which 
items a few hundreds or a few thousands could be saved. 
The gratitude of the public is due to the members and 
officials of the Council who have undertaken this heavy 
task for the benefit of London ratepayers and of the nation 
as a whole. 

Unfortunately there are as yet no signs that the Govern- 
ment intend to act upon similar principles. In both 
Houses of Parliament on Wednesday there were discus- 
sions upon the seriousness of the present financial situation. 
The Prime Minister’s language on the question is beyond 
reproach. He scarcely ever speaks without warning the 
country of the financial dangers in which it may be involved. 
Yet, except for a few small Departmental economies due to 
the energy of one or two public-spirited permanent officials, 
nothing has been done to secure that reduction of expendi- 
ture which is absolutely essential if we are to maintain our 
financial position throughout a protracted war. In the 
House of Lords attention was specially directed to the 
extravagances of the War Office. As regards the aggregate 
sums involved, these are even more important than the 
waste which is still going on in the civil Departments. 
Some few attempts to check waste have been made in the 
course of the last month or two, but it is significant that 
these attempts all followed upon the demand in the public 
Press for economy. It was not until the newspapers raised 
a clamour against the waste in camps, and in particular the 
waste of food, that the War Office began to cut down the 
meat ration. That has now been done in a very large 
number of camps, but it certainly would not have been 
done if the War Office had been left to its own devices. 
This absence of economy at the War Office is no doubt 
in part due to the military spirit. The soldier has never 
been trained to count the cost. He does not count the 
cost with regard to his own life, and he may perhaps be 
excused for not counting it with regard to the money of 
the nation. In time of peace his somewhat extravagant 
outlook is kept in check by Treasury control, but in time 
of war Treasury control ceases, aud there is no check 
whatever upon military extravagance. Nobody, of course, 
wants our soldiers to be stinted of the necessaries of life 
and of such luxuries as their conditions of living permit. 
The very last thing that the nation desires is that the men 
who are fighting for it should be deprived of any comfort 
which can reasonably be accorded to them. The whole 
point is that millions of money are being absolutely wasted 
without any advantage to any human being, except possibly 
to some contractors or subordinates who are making extra 
profits as a consequence of this waste. 

Part of this blame must necessarily rest upon tho 








Army Service Corps, and it is worth while to consider 
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whether that corps should not be recruited on entirely 
different conditions from those now prevailing. At 

resent men are enlisted in the Army Service Corps apart 
rom any special aptitude, and mainly on the ground 
that they express a preference for that service. The 
preference is generally due to the desire to obtain higher 

ay. As that higher pay undoubtedly forms an attraction, 
it might be used as a lever for selection, thus in effect 
confining service in the corps to men of suitable business 
aptitude. At the same time, it might be worth while to 
establish some body consisting entirely of commercial men 
who would have a general power of supervision over the 
operations of the Army Service Corps. But when these or 
any other conceivable reforms have been carried out, we 
shall still find ourselves driven back on the fundamental 
defects of human nature, and of these defects in the 
present connexion carelessness and dishonesty are the 
most serious. We can never hope to get rid of either 
entirely as long as human beings remain human, but 
we could certainly diminish their evil effects if the 
penalties for both were more serious. At present they 
are laughable, even in the case of dishonesty. Although 
it is known that various forms of dishonesty are rampant 
in connexion with the expenditure of the Army, only a few 
eases have been brought into Court, and these have been 
dealt with in a totally inadequate manner. For example, 
cases have come before Magistrates where women have 
been obtaining for many months separation allowances on 
behalf of two men. The penalty inflicted has been a fine 
representing only a small portion of the profit which the 
woman has made by this fraud. In the same way, where 
fraud has been discovered in the case of contractors only a 
fine has been inflicted, which is almost equivalent to a public 
—— to fraudulent contractors throughout the 
kingdom that, if they want to prosper, their frauds must 
be sufficient to cover the cost of a moderate fine. Even in 
time of peace frauds of this character upon the nation 
ought to be punished with long terms of imprisonment. 
In time of war the penalties should be heavier still. It is 
hard to discover any moral difference between the offence 
committed by a person who betrays military secrets to the 
enemy and that committed by a contractor who defrauds 
the Army. Yet the one is shot and the other fined. Even 
more cruel is the contrast between the unfortunate soldier 
who may be shot for cowardice because his nerves cannot 
stand the strain of shell-fire, and the contractor who, 
while staying comfortably at home, is making a fortune 
by persistently robbing the nation. It is a maxim of 
jurisprudence that the severity of the punishment should 
partly depend upon the difficulty of preventing the offence, 
for if a dishonest person knows that the risk of detection 
is small, he will gladly take that risk unless he also knows 
that if he should be detected the punishment will be terrible. 

There is a further consideration which should always be 
borne in mind—namely, the wrong done to the Army as a 
whole, including, of course, the Army Service Corps, and 
to the general body of contractors and workpeople who are 
working for the Army, by the dishonesty of a miserable 
minority of their number. It is impossible as long as the 
offence of dishonesty receives only a ridiculous punishment 
to avoid the creation of a general suspicion that corruption 
is widespread, and that is a cruel injustice to the vast 
majority of honest people. 

As regards the civil Departments, there is happily very 
little suspicion of what can be classified as sheer dishonesty. 
The trouble rather is that a multitude of vested interests 
have been built up, and these oppose a stubborn resistance 
to any attempts at reform. The foremost of the vested 
interests are those of the House of Commons itself. 
Almost every Member of Parliament is a potential candi- 
date for Ministerial office, and as each party in turn has to 
feed its stalwart supporters, a multitude of petty offices are 
maintained to be handed round when Governments change. 
There are altogether between sixty and seventy Minis- 
terial appointments distributed amongst politicians. Most 
of the occupants of these posts are barely known by name 
to the general public. The services they perform are quite 


insignificant, and every now and then a case occurs of an 
active-minded man throwing up one of these minor jobs 
because he cannot stand the contrast between the petti- 
ness of his work and his own sense of capacity. Half at 
least of the present Ministerial appointments ought to be 
swept away. 








tc 

As regards payment of Members, it is useless t 
repeat what has been written again and again in alm ; 
every newspaper in the kingdom. There is probably = 
subject upon which the nation is more unanimous Ned 
the desirability of abolishing the payment of Members, 
Yet only some twenty Members have had the public s writ 
to abandon their salaries, although a definite appeal be 
been made to the House by the Speaker himself The 
amount of money involved is not much in comparison 
with our present annual expenditure—only about a quarter 
of a million a year—but the principles at stake are of the 
utmost importance. In the first place, there is the Constity. 
tional principle that Members of Parliament ought not to 
vote themselves money out of the public Treasury without the 
direct and explicit sanction of the people who sent them to 
Parliament; secondly, there is the question of economy 
Again and again when appeals are made for private or for 
municipal economy the answer comes back: How can you 
expect us to economize as long as Members of Parliament 
are still drawing their £400 a year ? 

As regards the general problem of civil expenditure 
nothing effectual can be done towards saving large sums of 
money except by big schemes of reorganization, whic!), 
unfortunately, are sure to arouse political prejudice. Tie 
Government may perhaps be excused for being reluctant 
to tackle these large problems when engaged with the 
larger problem of the war itself. But the financial question 
is every day growing more urgent, and if the Government 
showed that they were determined to deal with the question 
of finance on drastic lines, it is more than probable that 
a good many of the threatened political difficulties would 
rapidly disappear. 








BUILDING IN PISE DE TERRE. 


EADERS of the Spectator may remember how, some 

two years ago, its pages contained, in connexion 

with the cheap cottage movement, a good deal of corre- 
spondence about the pisé de terre form of construction 
—i.e., walls of rammed earth. Since then I have been 
experimenting with this system of building, basing my 
experiments on the very clear and simple instructions <dctailed 
in The Farmer’s Handbook, a publication issued by the direc- 
tion of the Minister of Agriculture for the Australian 
Government. I now desire to report the results of my 
experiments to the readers of the Spectator. Since, however, 
I do not wish them to think that I have been fiddling witha 
building hobby while Rome was burning, I may rema k that 
I adopted this form of construction for two small buildings 
connected with the auxiliary hospital at the address given below. 
The first building I put up in pisé de terre was a storehouse for 
apples and other fruit, rendered necessary by the doubling of 
the number of inmates in my house, and also incidentally by 
the fact that patients are large consumers of apples and pears 
In the course of building this house I discovered two things. 
The first was that, as we do not possess the crystal air and 
intense sun-heat of Australia, the earth walls do not harden 
in England as described in the Australian book. That heat 
evidently produces a skin which must be almost like brick. At 
the same time, even in our English climate the eighteen-inch 
wall becomes perfectly strong and substantial for all practical 
purposes. As, however, it had to face the rains of an English 
autumn and winter, I bave had the ontside covered with a 
mixture of coal-tar and pitch, which produces a surface very 
much like that of a tarred road on end, and appears to be—or 
I think I might say is—quite satisfactory. On the inside of 
the building the face of the earth wall is left untouched, and has 
already become very dry and hard. It is evident that it will 
make a peculiarly good wall for a house. No frost will 
penetrate through eighteen inches of rammed earth. In this 
experimental wall I did not sift the earth, but included quite a 
considerable number of small stones. This, however, I think 
was a mistake, as it tended to make the face of the wall 
rather pitted in places. This did not weaken the wall 
materially, but it required a rather extravagant use of the tar 
and pitch. Imay mention here—though this has nothing to 
do with pisé de terre building—that the roof is w od 
tarred, and that in order to keep out the frost I put a 





fillet on. the eaves of the roof, and covered the roof with 
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Fig -3. Straight boxes, fitted with attachments @ and 4, which enable 
thew boxes to be used for making Che moulds required for external angles. 
The plates ¢ are useful when other straight boxes are connected with these 
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blocks of compressed peat, of the kind now so much used for 
fuel. The result has been very satisfactory, This compressed 
peat harbours no vermin, is light, and will evidently keep out 
the frost. It holds, no doubt, a good deal of wet, but then, 
on the other hand, it dries quickly ina wind. If and when it 
becomes disintegrated by the weather, nothing is easier than 
to replace the blocks of peat. The pitch of the roof is, of 
course, alow one. The appearance of the brown peat roof is 
distinctly pleasant to the eye. 

No sooner was the fruit-house finished than I was called 
upon, just at harvest time, when it was very difficult to 
procure labour, to build a new dining-room for the hospital 
which required two walls, two being already in existence at 
an angle of the main building of the house. At the moment 
it was impossible to get bricklayers, and I therefore deter- 
mined to use the shuttering which had been employed to make 
the earth walls of the fruit-house, for I was able to command 
a certain amount of unskilled labour from my own household 
and from some National Reservists doing “vulnerable point 
guard” duties in my neighbourhood. It occurred to me that 
as I lived on the chalk soil Imight be venturesome and make a 
pisé de craie (chalk) instead of a pisé de terre wall. The result 
was excellent. If chalk is employed instead of earth, one 
has to use iron rammers instead of wooden ones. It happened 
to be very dry when I quarried my chalk, and therefore I 
watered each course as it went up. This was the only 
difference in construction, save that, when the chalk was put 
into the box or shuttering, before pounding it with the 
pounders we chopped it fairly fine with spades. Lumps of 
ehalk about the size of one’s fist break up quite easily when 
chopped as a cook chops mincemeat. The wall is about 
ten feet high and eighteen inches thick, and has a damp- 
course. When finished it was pronounced by architects 
and builders to be strong enough to support a girder. 
One of the advantages of a pisé wall is that no founda- 
tions are required. All you have to do is to level the 
earth fairly exactly where you put up your first lot of 
shuttering. The pounding of the first and succeeding layers 
consolidates the earth below you as you go, and gives you 
a safe bed to rest on, Though quarried chalk was used 
so much in the Middle Ages as a building stone for churches 
and houses, there are no examples, as far as I know, of pisé 
walls in chalk, Pessimists, however, tell me that my wall will 
soon be disintegrated. First, they say, the winter storms will 
beat against it, and when it has become saturated with wet— 
for chalk has a fatal way of absorbing water—a sharp frost 
will come, and there will be something like an explosion 
on the surface, which will cause great pieces of the chalk to 
disintegrate and peel off. To guard against this I have given 
the walls three coats of a patent anti-damp mixture, and hope 
and believe that 1 have waterproofed them. But even if the 
inherent wickedness of the chalk should be proof against this, 
I do not feel really alarmed. I feel, so to speak, that I have 
the tar and pitch mixture up my sleeve (absit omen !), and 
that if the gloomy prognostications of my expert friends come 
true, I can always do for the chalk what I have done for 
the earth. 

In case any of my readers may like to experiment with pisé 
de terre, or, if they live on the chalk, with pisé de craie, the 
attached memorandum will instruct them how to make the 
shuttering and how to use it. The genesis of this 
memorandum is as follows. I had the good fortune to be 
able to show my walls during construction to a distinguished 
General Officer of Engineers. The soldier of the comic paper 
or the self-satisfied Parliamentary critic would clearly have 
refused to look at my experiment, and would have told me 
more or less politely that there could not be anything in it 
that was not already known to His Majesty’s Corps of 
Sappers and Miners. As a matter of fact, the General Officer 
in question expressed great interest in the work, and instead 
of scoffing, drew up the memorandum “attached hereto” 
and had it circulated among our troops on the Western and 
Eastern fronts. 

Before I leave the subject I ought to say that, in my 
opinion, the earth wall will for most purposes be found to give 
better value than the chalk. The chalk wall takes longer to 
build, and unless, as happened with me, there is chalk close to 
the surface, would be very much moreexpensive. What makes 


the earth wall so useful is, as in the case of my fruit-honse 
that you have only to dig a trench some five or six feet 
from the building that is to be, and then the walls rise like an 
exhalation from the earth, and rise with extraordinary rapidit 

I do not see why a regiment in reserve, using relays of a 
might not easily build the walls of hutments able to contain 
the whole unit in four or five days. The woodwork for the 
windows and doors would of course take longer. The roofing 
for quick hutment work of this kind should be of corrugated 
iron, and on the iron should be placed the turfs or sods cut 
when the site was laid out for building. Peat would be 
ideal, but ordinary turf turned upside down is quite sufficiently 
fibrous to provide a warm temporary covering for the corru. 
gated iron. If it should, like so many Swiss chalets, produce 
a hay crop in the summer (one often sees a goat feeding on the 
top of a Swiss or Tyrolean house), all the better, though it 
would probably have to be mown before it could be used ag 
fodder for the Colonel’s charger! J. St. Lor Srracnny, 

Auwiliary Hospital, Newlands Corner, Merrow, ( wildford, 

“WALLS OF PISE WORK. 
Instructions, 

Comfortable huts can be rapidly erected by unskilled labour if 
the walls are built of pis¢é. ‘They would be warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer than wood-framed huts covered with boarding 
or corrugated iron, ™ 

A suitable material would be almost any earth containing a 
fair amount of loam. Soil which cakes after a heavy rain, or 
which, ploughed or dug when dry, turns up in hard clods, is also 
suitable. 

Material which is too sandy, or which contains clay, should be 
avoided. 

Vegetation and roots should be removed. The earth is hest 
used as it is dug, and, if too dry, should be brought to the correct 
moist condition by watering it about two days before it is to be 
used. It should be just moist enough to be crumbly and yet 
adhesive enough to retain the impression of the fingers when 
pressed in the hand, 

If too moist it will stick to the rammer and work up squashy; 
if too dry it will work up loose. 

The earth should be spread in 4in. or 5in. layers between 
movable timber casings, and each layer very well rammed with 
heavy wood or iron rammers. The top of any layer which has 
become dry should be very slightly moistened before the next 
layer is commenced. 

A suitable thickness for the walls is 18in. The wood casings 
might be in 10 ft. by 2 ft. 6 in. sections formed of 1} in. or 1} in, 
deal, having ledges on the back. Iron clips or small bolts could 
be provided for attaching one section to another, also distance 
pieces, and bolts running through the walls to prevent the casings 
spreading. The casings to be raised as the work proceeds. 

It is very necessary that the walls should be protected from 
rain whilst they are being built. 

The following points also require attention :— 

(1) Some form of damp-course must be provided. 

roofing felt would answer. 

(2) The finished surface should be treated with two or three 

coats of whitewash, or (better) tar. 

(3) External angles might be protected by suitable deal 

fillets. 

(4) Door and window frames should be built in as the work 

proceeds, They could be secured to the walls by means 
of strong hoop-iron holdfasts about 15 in. or 18 in. long, 
having one end nailed to the frame and the other turned 
up and built in. Four holdfasts to each frame should 
suffice. The frames could be out of 5 in. by 3 in. fir or 
other convenient scantling. 
The roofs should have eaves projecting about 2 ft. 6 in. so 
as to protect the walls from rain; they should have wide 
wall plates secured to the walls with bolts or ties, wood 
rafters and collar ties, covered with corrugated iron, or 
boarding and some form of approved roofing felt.” 


A suitable 
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SOLDIERS FOR THE LAND. 

T is certain that when the war is over tens of thousands of 

soldiers will not want to return to their former urban 
occupations. No man who has enjoyed the liberty of a 
greater world and a freer life will be reconciled easily to 
resuming his job of, say, working a lift, or enduring stuffy 
hours in a shop, or addressing envelopes in an office. The 
nearest reproduction of the campaigner’s life which wil! be 
normally possible for him will be settlement on the land. 
There he will campaign against all the pests which try to 
cheat the farmer of bis living, but in all his strategy and 
tactics he will have the sovereign satisfaction of feeling that 
he is living a fine and spacious life in which the results 
correspond to his own energy and judgment. A small farmer 
who, after years of careful saving, had become the owner of 
his land once said to the writer: “To have to do witl the 








land, to own it; to watch it, and to love it—that is the only 
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sa ceemamtindiennaenetns 
really natural life fora man.” The writer has never forgotten 
that remark. The farmer exaggerated, of course, when he 
went on to speak of every other way of life as artificial; but 
the pride and sense of romance he had in the land seemed to 
the writer memorable. For much the same reason—because 
we find the same spirit—we have read with deep pleasure an 
article by Mr. Charles Bathurst in tho current number of the 
Nineteenth Century. Mr. Bathurst writes with infectious 
enthusiasm of the question of settling ex-Service men on the 
land. He writes as one having a fount of joy in his affection 
for English soil; and he earnestly desires to share it with 
men who have deserved well of their country, and for whose 
future contentment it would be a disgrace not to provide. We 
have often written of this plan of settling retired soldiers 
on the land—in particular after the Boer War—and we 
heartily commend the attention of our readers to Mr. 

Bathurst’s excellent statement of the case. It is not only 
that ex-soldiers have need of land; the land has need of 

them. 

Mr. Bathurst guesses that at the least ninety thousand men 
of the New Armies will want to settle on the land in the 
United Kingdom. Of these, possibly twenty thousand will be 
partially disabled, but still capable of making a living out of 
light rural industries. Their disablement pensions will provide 
them with a little working capital, especially if they are 
allowed, after a probationary period, to commute one-half of 
the pension in order to invest a lump sum in their business. 
As Mr. Bathurst says, there is no reason why the plantation 
of the partially disabled should not be begun at once. He 
admits that hitherto the progress of the small-holdings move- 
ment has been disappointing, and the settlement of soldiers 
on the land of course will raise the same problems over again. 
But the men of the New Armies will be men of a rather 
different stamp from those whose failure has been due in a 
traceable degree to personal causes. So far as the reasons of 
failure in the past were not personal, they can be removed 
sufficiently to give the soldiers a fair chance. The men of the 
New Armies will be young, teachable, self-confident, resource- 
ful, and (because of their military training) inclined to 
co-operation. The reasons for failure in the past have been 
chiefly lack of business capacity and training; lack of facilities 
for co-operation or of a desire for it; unfamiliarity with 
intensive methods; and difficulties of transport. Mr. Bathurst 
rightly thinks that the soldier-settlers should be established in 
colonies. Thus alone will co-operation be made practicable, 
and co-operation is essential. Without the common ownership 
of costly machinery and agricultural apparatus, and without 
common facilities for the distribution of produce, the small- 
holder cannot hope to compete with his richer rivals. More- 
over, by co-operation alone can the small man buy all the 
materials of his industry at the bottom price. A portion of 
the land of a colony should be set aside for instruction. And 
if the example of the most successful small-bolders in Europe 
—the Belyians—be imitated, the womenfolk of the settlers will 
be instructed in simple agricultural duties. Many a small- 
holder has been ruined by the incapacity of his wife to help 
him by performing the simplest and lightest tasks about 
tue land. 

The importance of improved transport cannot be over- 
stated. Mr. Bathurst mentions the need of light railways 
and open canals, but we are inclined to attach even more 
importance to the improvement of roads. The future 
of transport lies with motor vehicles. When motors have 
become still cheaper and more trustworthy, it will be impos- 
sible to say that any agricultural area is too far from the 
markets. We should like to see the maintenance of the 
roads paid for by the Treasury, not by the local authorities. 
They are not the interest of various localities, but of the 
whole nation. And the “psychological” effect of making 
the State responsible for them would, we imagine, be a help 
in itself to the wide improvements which are necessary. 

As to the possibilities of increased production in Britain, 
we are absolutely at one with what Mr. Bathurst says. 
Lessons crowd in upon us from every country, no matter 
what the native quality of its soil, which has tried intensive 
farming. Here we have the cheapest farming land in Europe, 
but we do not—perhaps because of its very cheapness—get 
out of it a fractional part of what it might return. It is a 
curiously true paradox that the best manure for a field is 
a high rent. It is time that we killed the popular delusion 








that the most effectual thing to do with a considerable 
part of the land of England is to bring it down to grasa. 
Even for feeding cattle there may be something better 
than grass, and almost anything would be better than 
the rank and unnourishing stuff that is frequently called 
pasture. We do not follow Mr, Bathurst, however, when he 
supports his case by flinging at us an imposing list of the 
agricultural produce which has been imported. It proves of 
course that there will be a ready sale for all we can produce— 
if we can produce it as cheaply as the foreigner. But we 
must be excused from accepting the alarming implication that 
the amount of agricultural produce imported represents a loss 
to us. We had sent manufactured products in plenty to 
those foreign agriculturists. The agricultural produce they 
sent us was their payment. Personally, we prefer to be paid 
for what we sell; but we gather that some fiscal experts would 
be more satisfied if the hated catalogue of payments in kind 
—in other words, imports—did not exist. If payments were 
not coming in freely, they would be convinced that the balance 
of trade was allin our favour. Exchange is not for them a 
union of forces, but a swindle. Fortunately, there is no need 
to try to help the soldier-farmer to success by nursing him 
with a Protective tariff framed on this odd reasoning. If he 
could see how it would work, he would rather not have his 
small-holding defertilized by the deadly enmity of all his 
urban neighbours. The solution is simple enough. The 
fiscal aid the small-holder wants is the easy acquisition of 
capital, say through land banks, and relief from the pre- 
posterous rating laws which at present weigh upon the land 
like an inundation that turns the soil sour. The land is the 
raw muterial of the farmer as much as cotton is the raw 
material of the shirt-maker. It is a ridiculous illogicality and 
an act of dense political blindness to rate the land. 

There is no end to the organization of which British agri- 
culture is capable. Its future is assured if we take our 
warning. The days of depression need never return, After 
the war every department of life will have to be worked move 
economically and more earnestly, and none more so than 
agriculture. To take only one instance, Mr. Bathurst says 
that many hundred thousand pounds’ worth of liquid manure 
goes down English drains every year. All for want of catch- 
ing it and saving it in tanks! A nation which allows that 
waste without giving it a thought has not begun to earn a 
reputation for foresight and method. In English towns 
innumerable tons of horse manure are daily burnt in order— 
excellent and even scientific sanitary intention of course—te 
prevent a plague of flies! This happens every day at the 
military camps—now, of all times, when only economy of the 
strictest kind can help us to turn the financial corner! In the 
Salisbury area alone the value of the manure destroyed daily 
is estimated at £1,000. We sympathize with Mr. Bathurst's 
squire-like horror. We are reminded of the regrets of the old 
seaman in Captains Courageous when he contemplated the 
waste of good manure in the cattle ships; for he was also a 
farmer, and when he drew the attention of his scandalized 
mates to this deplorable matter, he had for the moment 
forgotten that the severe etiquette of the seafaring life 
required things to be “ kep’ separate.” 

Mr. Bathurst recognizes that at the root of the whole 
question of successful small-holdings is the cost of building. 
He says in an admirable passage :— 

“The cost can be greatly reduced where a colony of holdings 
is established at one time, and building materials purchased tn 
large quantities at wholesale prices and brought at one time on to 
sites in close proximity. Moreover, wood and corrugated steel 
should be used much more extensively in their construction ia 
place of brick and stone. Wooden huts, which have cost the 
public several million pounds, are now standing in the many 
military camps throughout England, and will not be required for 
this purpose after the War. They have been constructed with a 
view to affording warmth and comfort to their soldier occupants. 
These would prove invaluable for the equipment of the new 
holdings, and should be ear-marked by the Government for this 
purpose without delay. Corrugated steel is not unsightly if 
painted with red oxide paint, as it ought to be for the sake of 
its own preservation, nor does its use as a material for wall or roof 
involve discomfort if it be lined with either match-boarding or 
felt in order to maintain an equable temperature.” 

Any and every suggestion which contributes to the reduction 
of the cost of building is worth its weight in gold. We have 
ourselves offered a contribution this week in our article which 
describes the pisé de terre method of building. One of the 
most important facts about this cheap and simple method is 
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that soldiers could build the essential parts of their homes 
themselves. 

It may be objected that not enough land will be forth- 
eoming for the purpose of settling the ex-soldiers. We think 
that enough owners are willing to sell, but if not the solution 
is easy. Let the ager publicus—the large quantity of land 
held in mortmain by the Crown and by institutions, Colleges, 
charities, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, and so forth—be 
gradually expropriated as the need arises. Much indifferently 
farmed land would come into a condition of good farming. 
If any other expedient were necessary, the Death Duties on 
large landed estates might be made payable in kind. 

We do not see a vision of wealth for the soldier-settlers. 
We hope rather that most of them will call themselves 
successful if they are able to maintain themselves and their 
families on their holdings, and, of course, sell a few “ extras.” 
What could be a better and happier existence for right-feeling 
men? They will almost be able to say, as Virgil made the 
Roman small-holder say when Augustus had settled him on 
the land : “Deus nobis haec otia fecit.” To use the words of 
the medal struck by Joseph IT. of Austria for an agricultural 
society, a man who takes to the Jand has devoted himself to 
the “art of arts, his mother and his mistress.” Mr. Bathurst 
has written on this subject with a passion of conviction. 
It does us good to read his healthy words. Here is the best 
and truest spirit of the British squire who knows what agri- 
culture might become and deplores what it is. If the landed 
class, instead of being abused as bullies and bloodsuckers, had 
been appealed to by the late Government to make such an 
effort for the physical well-being of agricultural England as 
they have made to serve their country in this war, what might 
not the result have been? The ignorance of the squires as a 
body may be great, but the ignorance of the Government in 
dealing with them was quite abysmal. 





PRACTICAL PATRIOTISM IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

OTABLE speeches were made at the opening meeting 
of the Imperial Union of Teachers, held in London 
last summer, by two Head-Masters—one representing a school 
of great and ancient traditions, the other a recent creation of 
the mid-Victorian age. The former laid stress on the Prefect 
system and the institutions of school life which had 
developed in the last five centuries, and had moulded and 
disciplined the men so many of whom were leading our 
Armies in the field. The latter, who dwelt upon the new 
ideals in education, had a good deal to say on the difficulties of 
making boys realize the war. This was especially the case with 
schools in the country, cut off from all the sights and sounds 
which brought home the realities of the conflict to those who 
lived in or near towns. It was easy enough to make an appeal 
through the emotions by telling boys of deeds of valour and 
the loss of friends, but the knowledge that would endure could 
only be acquired through service. Boys who were too young, 
or physically unfit, to join the colours could only gain this by 

helping to make munitions of war or through the O.'f.C. 

As a practical commentary on this suggestion, it may be 
worth while to describe what has been done at a school where 
a hundred boys volunteered to make shells in the school 
workshops during the summer holidays. Since that time 
the workshops have been fitted up with lathes, and the boys 
have been at work turning out shells. In the summer 
holidays, after the O.T.C. camp was over, continuous work 
was carried on from August 5th to September 2nd by 
three gangs of boys—about twenty to the gang—who were 
employed for ten days each. The boys camped in the cricket 
pavilion, and the gangs were divided into shifts of ten, the 
hours of work being 8 to 10.30, 10.30 to 1,2 to 4.30, and 5 to 
7.30, masters and friends working on as late as 11 p.m., 
12 midnight, and 1 a.m. The holiday work was mostly devoted 
to fitting up the shops, the actual shell-making having been 
begun on Angust 23rd. Since the beginning of term it has 
been carried on steadily by boys who learn engineering and 
others working in gangs out of school hours—viz., from 2 to 
4p.m. on Mondays, Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays, and 
from 2to6 p.m. on Wednesdays and Saturdays. There are 
some eight separate gangs of boys, about eleven to a 
gang, besides the ordinary engineering classes and some 


1 geage and method, it may be explained that operne 
ions are arranged in groups so as to facilitate output, 
The steel bars which form the raw material of the shells 
are supplied by the Government munitions firm, to which 
they are returned after they have been subjected to five 
distinct processes. The whole shop has been arranged with 
the object of output in view, and at the same time so as to 
demand a minimum amount of skilled labour. This enables 
practically all the boys in the school to take a part in the mann. 
facture of munitions. The whole work of equipment has been 
carried out by the boys and staff—the erecting of machines 
the shafting of pulleys, and the installing of the power-plant, 
which consists of an oil-engine for driving the machinery and 
another small engine for lighting. The task of equipment in. 
cluded the making of concrete beds, the setting up of engines, 
and the connecting up of all accessories. The running 
of the cable for the electric light has also been done in the 
shop by the boys. Everything is now in working order, 
each lathe and machine doing its part and being capable of 
keeping up a continuous supply of shell at the rate of one in 
every fifteen minutes. In all this work most valuable assist. 
ance has been lent by the school engineering instructor, who 
has specially devised some of the mechanical apparatus needed 
in the various processes. 

We believe that work of a similar sort is being done at some 
schools specifically devoted to engineering, but their case is 
not in pari materia. The school we have mentioned is not an 
engineering school, though some boys receive instruction in 
engineering there. Its curriculum is that of the averago 
Public School, and is based on classical traditions. For the 
rest, it has no special or exceptional advantages for war work 
which distinguish it from scores, nay, hundreds, of other 
schools. What has been done here towards the solving of 
the munitions problem, though a modest contribution in 
itself, might be multiplied a hundredfold if the example 
were followed elsewhere. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
——e 
JOHN TO JONATHAN. 

[To tue Epiror or tue “Specrator.”’] 
Sir,—Lowell was a lover of justice as well as an inspired 
satirist. I cannot help thinking that if he were alive to-day 
his sense of justice would make him say: “I spoke plain 
truths to John when Jonathan was in a tight place and John 
was ready to exploit his difficulties and refuse him the sym- 
pathy which their common blood demanded. Now John is in 
a tight place, and Jonathan seems inclined to fall into John’s 
attitude of fifty years ago. Honesty, then, compels me to fit 
the cap that I made for John upon the head of Jonathan.” 
But, alas! Lowell can no longer speak to us. I therefore, 
greatly daring, have tried to see how the poem could be made 
to run from this point of view. I have, of course, tried to 
make the alterations as slight as possible. Few or none are 
demanded by the sense, but a certain number by the rhymes. 
—I am, Sir, &c., saneiiatininds PHILO-AMERICAN, 
JOHN TO JONATHAN, 

It don’t seem hardly right, Sam, 
When both my hands are full, 
To hit me in the back, Sam— 
To hit your cousin Bull! 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, Sam thinks,” sez he, 
“ His eagle’s claw is all the law, 
So far as I can see, 
That's fit for you an’ me!” 
You wonder why we’re hot, Sam ? 
You’ve shipped to them in tons 
The stuff with which they kill, Sam, 
Our brothers and our sons. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
‘That over there they’re not aware 
That what they send by sea 


Led 


Is hurtin’ you an’ me! 








If we gave food to dogs, Sam, 
That tore you with their bites, 
Would it just meet your views, Sam, 
To tell you of our rights? 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
“That if we did—which God forbid !— 
There’d be more sympathy 





ef the masters, who work in the evenings. With regard to 


For him than you an’ me!” 
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We didn’t act so bad, Sam, 
When war had brought you low, 
We let you warn our ships, Sam, 
From trading with your foe. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
“That Uncle 8. did never guess 
Half of the misery 
That caused to you an’ me 


When your rights were our wrongs, Sam, 
You didn’t stop for fuss— 
To put the slaving down, Sam, 
Was good enough law for us! 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
“It doesn’t foller that Sam can swaller 
Prescriptions such as he 
Made up for you and me 


You've talked of neutral law, Sam, 
Some bit—but all it meant 
Was that you’d fixed your mind, Sam, 
On earning ten per cent. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
“ When all is done, it's number one 
That rules Amerikee 
As well as you an’ me !” 


Shall it be love or hate, Sam ? 
It’s you that’s to decide ; 
Ain’t your bonds held by fate, Sam, 
Like all the world’s beside ? 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
“* Forgive,’ ‘forget,’ are different yet— 
A truth they’ll learn to see, 
As well as you an’ me!” 


” 
; 


We know we've got a cause, Sam, 
T'hat’s honest, just, and true; 
We thought ’twould win applause, Sam; 
If nowhere else, from you. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My word, I think,” sez he, 
“Instead of helpin’, Sam’s started yelpin’, 
As hard as he can gee, 
At the heels o’ you an’ me!” 


God means to save this world, Sam, 
For Liberty and Right, 
Ani you must make your choice, Sam, 
Between what’s dark and light. 
Ole Mr. John sez he, “ Upon 
My soul, there can’t,” sez he, 
“ Be neutral blights on human rights— 
And that’s the A B C 
For them, an’ you an’ me!” 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
[To tue Epiron or tas “Srectator.”’| 
S1r,—Every thoughtful person who has the ardent desire in 
his heart to elevate and tune up the efficiency of the nation to 
the highest degree, especially at this time, in which the 
Empire is engaged in a mighty and bloody conflict for its 
very existence, must feel most deeply grateful to the Spectator 
for its honest and fearless witness (especially in the article 
entitled “Drink and Economy” in your last issue) to the 
cause that is hampering the nation, sapping its vitality, and 
blunting its efficiency in this terrific war. The arguments 
used in this article are convincing and unanswerable. ‘I'he 
“Drink and Economy” article should be printed as a leaflet 
and distributed broadcast throughout the country, as there is 
so much appalling ignorance on the subject amongst all 
classes, You also allude to the diversion of labour, which 
might be employed on war industries, and, above all, to the 
great diversion of material, which might be better employed 
as food. This amounts to, every week, 73,000,000 pounds of 
barley and grain, 3,000,000 pounds of rice and maize, 9,000,000 
pounds of sugar or sugar equivalents. To show what can be 
done in this direction, the following is an extract from the 
Memoirs of Admiral Sir Byam Martin, Vol. IL, p. 197 (May, 
1812) :-— 

“Denmark and its inhabitants were reduced to a state of 
starvation, robbed of every sack of corn by the French. Sweden 
owes much to the foresight and wisdom of Bernadotte, who, at the 
hazard of his popularity, and contrary to the remonstrances from 
his Council, has prohibited distillation from grain or the applica- 
tion of it to any purpose but that of actual food. The consequence 
of this sensible decree is that scarcity is converted into such a 
plenty as to admit of exportation, but the prohibitory decree 
against the misuse of grain is to remain in force for a year.” 

I trust that the Government will take courage and face the 
question as it has been met in France, and especially Russia, 








and not fear to act in dealing more drastically with the liquor 

question in the interests of the nation, and thus enable us to 

put every ounce of energy and efficiency into the fight for 

victory.—I am, Sir, &c., Georce Kinc-Hatu, Admiral 
Hove. 





(To tag Eprron or tus “ Srecrator.”’] 
Srr,—Your article in last Saturday’s issue on the economic 
waste caused by drink appeals to me strongly as an agricul- 
turist hard pressed for labour. It should be known that it is 
not only in munition areas that excess earnings are wasted, 
but also in rural districts where wages have likewise gone up. 

Iam a farmer occupying about a thousand acres of land, 
holdiug no temperance fads, but anxious to have the work 
done and valuable crops saved. Some of my experiences last 
harvest may be of interest. It will be remembered that the 
harvest was somewhat late; labour was scarce, and farmers 
wished to make headway directly the weather took up. I 
began by agreeing with seven men to mow a forty-acre field 
of oats at 27s. an acre, almost a record price, but a price 
which the men demanded and were in a position to demand. 
As soon as my back was turned (so I learned from my foreman 
at this farm) the “leading” man said: “ This is a jolly good 
job; we must have some beer.” Some beer was fetched from 
the public-house and drinking began. On the third day I visited 
the farm and found that practically nothing bad been done 
Two of the men were drunk at the public-house, and the other 
five, one of whom was under the inflaence of drink and 
advising the others to “let the oats rot,” were hanging about 
waiting for their mates. I directed the foreman to discharge 
three men forthwith, and I motored to Lincoln for soldiers. 
In the course of two or three days ten soldiers on furlough 
were sent. They arrived on Monday, and worked well until 
Friday. On Friday evening they were paid, whereupon five 
of them went to the nearest public-house, got drunk, made a 
disturbance in the foreman’s house, and were, of course, 
incapable of working on the following day. I reported them 
to headquarters and sent four back; six were retained, who 
worked quite sutisfactorily throughout the harvest. Later in 
the harvest I found one of my labourers belplessly drunk at 
ten o’clock in the morning; and on another farm, after the 
corn was stacked, I found four of my men, who should have 
been thatching, doing nothing—three were drunk in the barn, 
the fourth was perforce idle waiting for his co-workers, And 
all this during brilliant weather. 

I cannot, of course, say whether these men would in any case 
have provided themselves with drink; but I know that in each 
instance a public-house was readily accessible, and, further, 
that ina hamlet within reach of one of my farms there are 
four public-houses within a distance of about three hundred 
yards. 

Unfortunately, my experience is not exceptional in districts 
where extra labour is required at busy seasons and extra 
money is earned, as other farmers can testify. For myself, at 
this time when it is of vital importance that all the home- 
grown food possible should be produced, I am forced, by the 
loss and waste we sustain, to the conclusion that it would pay 
the State to buy up the drink interest and the power to deal 
with it, even if it were for atime a charge on the taxpayers. 
As your article says, the gain in industrial efficiency would 
be enormous.—lI am, Sir, &c., E. W. Farrow. 
“ Timehurst,” Spalding. 





{To rus Epirom ov tus “ Srectraror.”] 

S1r,—I cannot forbear saying to you what multitudes are feel- 
ing. We are thankful for the strong line youare taking on the 
drink question. I am a total abstainer; I can be nothing else 
in my position and in view of the terrible evil in our midst, 
But I have always thought that the Temperance Party has 
been one of the chief obstacles to reform. That is why I so 
delight in your attitude. The only hope is in getting the 
question removed from the realm of party politics and taken 
up earnestly by all men who pray and labour for the welfare 
of the State. I hold myself detached from any panacea for 
the evil, and free to help in any way I can any plan which will 
boldly grapple with the evil, even though it does not go as far 
as I should like. Continue to urge the Government. Now is 
the time for a Coalition Government to deal with the 
question. Your “leaders” on this terrible crisis are an en- 
couragement to many ofus. Iam thankful for my Speclator— 
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more so every week. I would not intervene a few wecks 
since anent the part Nonconformists are playing, because I 
understood the spirit of your article and did not feel aggrieved 
as some did. But I am preaching all over the North on 
Sundays, and the thing that most impresses me is the way in 
which our young fellows are answering the nation’s call. I 
think the smallest, poorest little churches have done best. 
Forty-six have gone from our village church. The Anglicans 
and Wesleyans have done just as well, and our population is 
about three thousand. Fifty per cent. of my own students 
have joined up. I think before the month is out every fit man 
will have gone. There are some obviously unfit. I feel that 
we who are long past military age and unfit have a very hard 
trial to bear. Oh for twenty-five years of life back again to 
take our part !—I am, Sir, &c., W. E. BLoMrrie.p. 
The College, Rawdon, Leeds. 
[To ruc Epiron or rue “Specrator.’’] 
S1r,—Allow me to thank you for the article “Drink and 
Economy ” which I read in last Saturday’s Spectator. I can 
endorse every word of it, and, as a medical man, add that the 
far-reaching consequences of alcohol as a factor in the pro- 
duction of diseases are incalculable. I have no hesitation in 
saying that if we could once and for all be rid of this potent 
cause of social, moral, and physical ruin, the cost of this terrible 
war would have been amply justified. I hope to see more 
such articles until this crying evil and disgrace is abolished.— 
Tam, Sir, &e., M.D. (Lond.). 





(To ras Epiron oy tue “Srxcratonr.”] 
Sir,—I sincerely hope that the Spectator will renew and 
continue to press its sound arguments in favour of the 
purchase by the Government of the drink traffic, the whisky 
distilleries (its sources of supply), and the licensed houses (its 
distributing agents). I have recently been for some months 
in somewhat close contact with the question in Scotland in 
eonnexion with the general life of the people. The purchase 
of this vast property by the State would certainly require an 
‘amount of capital that may deter some economists, but I 
believe that public opinion is ripening for the acceptance of 
the necessary legislation and outlay, in the confident hope 
that ownership would prove an investment profitable in the 
long run, especially if coupled with the management of the 
public-houses which the Public-House Trust Company, Ltd., 
ean supply, and that may prove the saving of the Scottish 
people from their besetting temptation. If prohibition 
during the war should follow on purchase, the way will have 
been effectively prepared.—I am, Sir, Xc., 
CHARLES STEWART. 
[The Trade would, daring the war, be taken over as the 
railways have been ;—no money passes, but dividends are paid 
as in the last year of peace. At the end of the war the 
financial position could be regularized.—Epb. Spectator. | 





[To tue Eprror or tux “Sprectratonr.”] 
Srr,—Notwithstanding the vigour with which you are 
attacking in your columns the use of all alcoholic drinks 
at the present time, I will venture to ask the following 
questions, and to appeal to your sense of justice to find room 
for them. (1) Are you aware that beer, the national drink of 
the English peeple, is regarded by the working classes (who 
are the chief consumers) not only as a drink but also as an 
important food asset? (2) Are you aware that beer is made 
from corn and sugar, two of the most sustaining foods the 
human race possesses? (3) Beer is not vodka, and I would 
ask if you are aware that in the mild and light beers most 
consumed by the working classes there is not a great 
deal more alcohol than there is in ginger ale? (4) Do you 
consider it right or just to take advantage of the war to 
endeavour in every way possible to prevent the masses of 
sober working men all over the country from obtaining that 
which, whatever may be your opinion, they believe to be a 
most important part of their daily diet (and which has indeed 
formed an important part of the daily diet of their forebears 
in England for now at least a thousand years) because a quite 
small percentage of their fellows are unable at times to resist 
taking more than they should take? (5) Will you consider 
whether it would not be more just and more wise to direct 
your efforts to limiting as far as possible at the present time 





— 


the sale of spirits (and perhaps some of the strong ales), from 
the use or abuse of which alone such drunkenness as there is 
arises.—I am, Sir, &c., C. Bamey, 

Arthur's Club. 

[We would ask Mr. Bailey whether he is aware (1) that 
drunkenness has proved a most serious hindrance to the 
provision of munitions of war; (2) that, though whisky is a 
worse offender, a great deal of drunkenness is due to beer}; 
(3) that severe local war restrictions on the sale of spirits, beer, 
and intoxicants have decreased drunkenness in the United 
Kingdom, and that in Russia prohibition has put an end 
to it; (4) that the belief that beer is a nourishing food is a 
delusion; (5) that corn and sugar by being fermented and 
turned into beer lose the greater part of their food value, and 
are economically wasted.—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE USE OF THE VOLUNTEERS. 
(To rugs Epiror or THz “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—There are now some three hundred thousand Volunteers 
in the country, most of whom can claim to be trained men, 
General O’Moore Creagh, who has inspected many of them, 
has stated that the older regiments compare favourably with 
the Territorials at the outbreak of the war. The question 
now rises how these men can be used. The State, on the one 
hand, declares that it needs men. The Volunteers, on the 
other hand, are most zealous in their desire to be of use, 
Surely, then, some practical plan can be devised. 

It must be admitted, however, that it is not an easy problem. 
The more closely one examines it, andthe more one is familiar 
with the material of which the Volunteer Force is composed, 
the more one realizes the difficulty. That material is such 
that to call it all out simultaneously would be to inflict a 
severe blow to the trade of the country. Nothing but a great 
emergency, such as an invasion, could justify such a measure, 
Short of that, the force can only be used in relays, each 
detachment serving for a certain period and then being 
relieved by another. 

How, then, can they serve? It is usual to say that they 
could guard prisoners, railways, and posts of various sorts. 
But work of this kind is already being done by the National 
Reserve, who are themselves men of some age. Then, again, 
if the Volunteers are to be split up into small detachments 
all over the country, it will be impossible to train them into 
efficient fighting units. The only way to do this would be to 
have a central permanent camp from which all detachments 
are sent and to which all detachments return. Then the 
Volunteers might provide scattered posts and yet preserve 
their efficiency as trained infantry. 

But a considerable force like the Volunteers is not formed 
for the sole purpose of forming posts. What more can it do, 
and how can it doit? There is nothing, as it seems to me, 
that the Volunteer infantry is so fitted for as for the 
garrisoning of fortresses. It is work which makes no extreme 
call upon a man’s activity or endurance, while no call could 
be too extreme for the solidity and fidelity of the Volunteers. 
We will suppose that sixty thousand infantry would serve to 
garrison the chief fortresses— Dover, Portsmouth, Plymouth, Xe. 
These men might be supplied upon terms of service in which 
each regiment took its turn of duty every fourth month. 
With an effort, and at a cost of considerable personal sacrifice, 
I am convinced that the average Volunteer could get away for 
one month in four. The authorities might use a regiment or 
two in each fortress as a start until they had proved their 
military qualities. In this way a considerable help could be 
rendered at once by the Volunteers. Later, when our lines of 
communication become longer on the Continent, I am sure 
that a large contingent of Volunteers would be available for 
holding them.—I am, Sir, &c., ArtHUR CONAN DOYLE, 

Windlesham, Crowbore ugh, Sussex. 

{To tHE Epiror or tue “ Sprrctator.”] 
Sim,—Mr. Warren’s letter showing the value of the V.T.C. in 
passing, or rather in having passed, on an endless stream of 
recruits for the Regular Armies is most true and interesting. 
That particular function is, however, practically over, as the 
members of these corps who are below the age of forty are 
now very few. To organize and use this existing body of 
Volunteers is the important matter at the present moment, 
This will doubtless be done to the satisfaction of us all by the 
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Marquess of Lincolnshire’s Bill. There is also a slight con- 
fusion of ideas at the beginning of Mr. Warren’s letter. The 
War Office’s Order as to the undertaking to enlist, if called 
upon to do so, referred, in the early days of the movement— 
ie, November, 1914—to those under thirty-eight, the then 
military age. Subsequently, on the raising of age to forty, 
the War Office in May last ordered that all those who joined 
a V.T.C. on or after June Ist, who were under forty, must 
sign the same undertaking. This is a rather cryptic state- 
ont but it is, I believe, interpreted to mean that those who 
had joined any V.T.C. between the outhreak of the war and 
the first of last June who were over thirty-eight and yet under 
forty were exempt from this obligation. This is perhaps a 
matter of rather academic interest, for, as I have before atated, 
the number of men under forty is very small. At the same 
time, a clear understanding on every point connected with 
the Volunteer’s duties and privileges is desirable at the 
present moment.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Slough. Maurice WILKINSON, 





BURGHCLERE’S PRISONERS’ 


[To tue Epitor or tae “Spectator.” ] 


LADY FUND. 


Sir, —A short time ago you kindly published an appeal for 
my Fund for prisoners of war in Germany—Lady Burghclere’s 
Prisoners’ Fund. To-day it is my pleasant duty to ask you to 
convey to your readers my most grateful thanks for the noble 
response they have made to that appeal. I feel sure they will 
be glad to hear that owing to their generosity many a poor 
lad, who counts on the arrival of “parcels,” not only as the 
means to “carry on,” but also as the single break in the deadly 
monotony of camp life, need not go sad and hungry—just, too, 
as it happens, at Christmas time. Of course, Christmas is not 
the end of the winter, and my list of prisoners is, alas! increas- 
ing, not decreasing. For every one to whom I send there are 
three who beg for help and require help. Still, I can only 
repeat from my heart the grace of our childhood: “For what 
I have received I am most truly thankful,” as I shall ever be 
—greedy though this may sound—for any further donations, 
which I shall be equally ready to receive. And, meanwhile, I 
am sure I shall not be exceeding the mandate of subscribers if 
the Christmas parcels are so contrived as to include that plum 
pudding—it will be quite a small one—without which we of 
Great Britain would hardly feel we had duly celebrated the 
great festival of Goodwill. 

Once more, however, 1 should like to assure my contributors, 
who may be alarmed by these lavish views regarding Christmas 
fare, that in giving to my Fund they need not fear “ over- 
lapping.” I take no steps without securing the fullest official 
information and approval. As for the need of the work, I 
think I cannot do better than quote the letter of a N.C.O. 
recently received. Since Mons—since the immortal retreat— 
the writer and his comrades have been prisoners. It was in 
June, 1915, that the parcels reached his camp :— 

“T shall always keep your first postcard,” he wrote, “saying you 
was sending them {the men] parcels and was going to take care of 
them; it was a pleasure to see their faces when I told them. But 
when the parcels did arrive I cannot express their feelings. Some 
of them had not received anything from home, so we all hada 
good feed, and left all care behind.” 

Sir, your readers have been very good to these men, but even 
such goodness as theirs must feel rewarded by this tribute. 
No words of mine could add to its force.—I am, Sir, &c., 

48 Charles Street, W. WINIFRED BURGHCLERE. 

(We are not going to say for the present how much money 

Lady Burghclere has received from our readers, lest people 
who do not realize the greatness of the need should imagine 
that she must have enough. She has not received enough, or 
anything like it, though the generosity of those who have 
responded to her appeal has been splendid. The need for further 
help és very great indeed. We dohope most sincerely, then, that 
she will obtain further help from readers of the Spectator. Let 
any one try to think what the prisoners’ life is like, and 
then imagine, quite apart from any question of hunger and 
physical need, what it must be to get one of the parcels 
and to feel: “Afterall, they do remember me. I’m not chucked 
aside and done with. There is somebody in England who does 
scem to know and care how hungry and dull and wretched we 
are, and who is going to help us to stick it out.” We cannot 
turn a deaf ear.—Ep. Spectator.] 








DRIVES FOR OUR WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 
[To tus Eprron or tus ‘“‘Srecrator.”] 
Srir,—I am sure if your readers were to realize how keenly 
the convalescent patients at the King George Hospital, with 
its sixteen hundred and fifty beds, look forward to their after- 
noon drives there would be fewer disappointments because the 
number of conveyances available is often insufficient for the 
demands of the hospital. At present, it is true, between one 
hundred and fifty and three hundred men—the figures, of 
course, fluctuate with the number of conveyances available— 
are sent out for their drives every afternoon, but at least as 
many have to return to their wards disappointed. Of these a 
proportion have special invitations, but it is almost pathetic to 
see the long rows of wounded men, many of whom have lost a 
limb in the service of their country, waiting in vain for the 
car that does not come. I make a special plea for the men 
from overseas, many of whom have no friends or relatives 
in London. They especially prize an opportunity to see some- 
thing of the historic monuments of the capital of the Empire 
they have left their own homes to defend, But the same plea 
applies hardly less cogently in the case of Irishmen, Scotsmen, 
Welshmen, and North Countrymen, whose homes and friends 
are so far from the Metropolis. I have found that my friends 
always welcome the men it is my privilege to take to their 
houses for tea, and enjoy these little entertainments no less 
than their guests. Our overseas soldiers appreciate these 
glimpses of home life in the Motherland very keenly, and 
Mrs. Lionel Westropp, who is carrying on Lady Wynne's 
splendid work in organizing these drives for the convalescents 
at the King George Hospital, tells me that on their return 
they very rarely fail to express their genuine gratitude for 
the hospitality they have received. I have found that by 
arranging with a taxi-driver to take my party fora short 
drive, and by spending a couple of hours at the house where 
we have tea, it is possible to give our wounded a relaxation 
they thoroughly enjoy at a cost of not more than ten or 
twelve shillings. I therefore hope that any of your readers 
who can place their car once or twice a week at the disposal 
of the hospital will not forget to do so, while others who de 
not happen to have private conveyances available can take 
their part in this useful and interesting work by communi- 
cating with Mr. Lionel Westropp at the King George Hospital, 
Stamford Street, S.E., who can always arrange for the hire of 
a motor-omnibus or char-i-banc at quite short notice, and will 
be glad to give all particulars of the cost of hire. The hours 
of the drives are now from 1 to 5.30 p.m.—I am, Sir, &e., 
L. G. 


ANALYSIS OF THE BIRTH-RATE. 
(To tae Eprror or tus “Srecrator.”] 

S1r,—The following analysis of births, as recorded in the 
Times, seems to be of interest as indicating a marked change 
in proportion of males to females begotten before and after 
the outbreak of war. I have not kept sufficient notes of 1914 
to make the comparison complete. But a majority of males 
over females of nearly twenty per cent. is surely not normal 
The fact that various dates in 1914 have been taken is due to 
the fact that only papers of those dates were available to me. 
It would be interesting to know if further inquiry shows that 
the apparant change has real existence. It may be that only 
the classes represented by those who are in the habit of 
advertising these events in newspapers are affected, and not 
the lower and presumably less imaginative classes. If there 
has been a real change, it would also ba interesting to sce 
from what date it showed itself. Would it give a clue to the 
date of determination of sex ?— 





AN 


Percentage of Males 





Dates. Mates. Females, in Excess or 
August 15th-3lst and Defect. 
Sept. Ist, 2nd, 7th, 1914 166 153 ue + 8490 
Dec. 5th, 31st, 1914 187 199 w«. - 6 % 
Totals available to mein 1914 353 352 cee 0 % 
1915—May ooo ove 264 234 we +1287%° 
June _ one 279 2138 ... +30 %* 
July 268 221 4. +21'3% 
August ‘ eee 288 263 ... + 94% 
Sept. Ist, 21st a. ewe =193 160 .. +20 % 
1,292 ... 1,091 + 18°4% 
* Change in children begotten in August and September, 1914. 


If there isa real change, and it is confined to the upper and 
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middle classes, then of course the effect will be swamped and 
invisible in the totals of the Registrar-General’s returns. 
But you may consider the matter to be worth further 
investigation.—I am, Sir, &., F, 
Lucknow, India, October 14th. 
[S’ils tombent les jeunes héros, la terre en produit 
nouveau.—ED. Spectator. | 


de 





A VOICE FROM THE FRONT. 
[To ruz Eprror or tae “ Specraror.’’} 
Siz,—You are doubtless overwhelmed with letters from the 
front, but the enclosed extract may be of interest from its 
reference to our present recruiting problem, and perhaps help 
a few doubters to decide which way their duty lies—not that 
there will be much hesitation among those whom these lines 
will reach. If it did ever so little to stimulate patriotism and 
self-sacrifice among those who are behind the fighters it would 
be worth printing. It is here that we are still so woefully 
behind our French allies. Tributes, moreover, to the conduct 


of the French people cannot be too often repeated. France 
is coming out once again, and in a higher sense than ever 
before, the greatest of European nations.—I am, Siz, Xc., 

S. H. 


“T can see that England isn’t such a very cheerful place just 
now. ... Iam absolutely and firmly convinced that the worst is 
over. The state of things in England may be bad, but the position 
of Germany, behind all her bluff, is much worse. She has despoiled 
herself more thoroughly and more ruthlessly (and therefore hitherto 
with a greater measure of success) of her men and her money, and 
above all of her honour, and although our plight now may seem 
nearly as bad, we shall recover after the war a great deal quicker 
than she will. 

The great fault of the English has been their prosperity. All 
classes have become slack through it, and now when the pinch 
comes and men are wanted for the Army we find people asking 
who is to take their place at home. This question is what 
surprises Frenchmen when youtalk tothem. They answersimply, 
*Do as we do: in France the women and the children and the old 
men are carrying on.’ This is the great significant fact about 
modern France, and the thing which impresses me more every day 
and makes me glory in my French blood—the steady, determined, 
cheerful work done by those whom Nature had destined to lead a 
life of comparative comfort and rest. Go into the fields and you 
see old women bowed with age, bent with rhoumatics, wrinkled 
and furrowed like the land on which they work all day, working 
with a grim courage that surpasses all belief, staying out in the 
fields till after dark in the drenching rain and driving home their 
eart with a cheery ‘Bon soir, Monsieur,’ as you them. Go 
into the towns and you find boys and girls working in the factories, 
women in the shops, old men doing the work from which their age 
should have exempted them and just carrying on till their boys 
come home. 

When I hear all the cant about England not being able to spare 
men to fight I think of France. We can, of course, spare perhaps 
a smaller percentage than France owing to the nature of our 
industries—e.g., coal-mining and shipbuilding—but there should be 
no young man shopkeeper, clerk, or farm-hand in these times. If 
they won’t come they must be forced to do so.” 





“ FATHERLAND.” 
[To tue Eprror oF tse “Specrator,’’] 
Srr,—I am delighted to see a protest in your correspondence 
eolumns last week, endorsed by yourself, against the in- 
creasing use of the word “Fatherland” in English. This 
“Germanism” has never become indigenous here, and it 
is an extraordinary thing that it is being employed more 
at the present time than ever before. It has even been 
introduced into some of the special forms of prayer which 
have been authorized for use in our churches. For my part, 
when it falls to my lot to use any form containing this word, 
I deliberately alter it; and Il advise others to do the same. I 
feel strongly on this question, not merely because the word is 
un-English, but because it is the symbol of a cult which has 
done infinite mischief, and which is largely the cause of the 
miseries which are afflicting the world at the present time. 
The German doctrine of the State is not to be identified with 
any form of sane and wholesome patriotism. It elevates the 
Prussian State to the position of a god who is absolutely 
supreme over all his subjects, and who ought to be supreme 
over the whole world—a god whose character is mere power. 
Of this most pestilent heresy the word “ Fatherland” has 
become the sign. Surely we shall not allow it to find a place 
in the language which has become the mother-tongue of 
human liberty.—I am, Sir, &c., Cuaries F, Down. 
Culloden, Craigavad, Co. Down, 





| 
THIEVING HUNS. 
(To tux Epiror or true “ Srecrator.”] 

Sir,—We have lately been reading a good deal abont the 
thievish propensities of the German troops. This habit ig 
ingrained in the Huns, and was well known in the seventeenth 
century. It was proverbial. The following extract which I 
have translated from a comedy of the great Spanish dramatist 
Calderén (El Escondido y La Tapada), written about the 
year 1640, proves the fact. The scene is a house in Madrid 
from which everything has been rudely taken away :— 

“ Mosquito: In my opinion there have beon Germans iy this 
house. 

Don César: Why do you say so? 

Mosquito: Because it has been ransacked from top to bottom {* 
—I an, Sir, &c., Wx. C. Cooxe, 

Vailima, Bishopstown, Cork. 





AN EARLY ALLUSION TO PACIFICISTs, 
[To rue Epiror or tue “ Sprcraror.”’] 
Srr,—In answer to the appeal of your correspondent “(C, B, 
I should like to quote Virgil, Aen., XTI., ll. 378 seqq. :— 
“Larga quidem, Drance, semper tibi copia fandi 
Tum, cum bella manus poscunt, patribusque voeatis 
Primus ades. Sed non replenda est curia verbis, 
Quae tuto tibi magna volant, dum distinet hostem 
Agger murorum nec inundant sanguine fossae,” 


—I am, Sir, &., G. ¥, 





SHAKESPEARE AND THE WAR. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Spectator.” ] 
Srzr,—The chronicled events of the present momentous 
struggle between the several nations of Europe cannot but 
call to mind those majestic lines which are familiar to all 
readers of Shakespeare. To all who have as yet to acquire 
that light, which so specially belongs to his works, sur. 
passing that of all other poets as the Zumen supremum, no 
more fitting opportunity for seeking it could present itself 
than in the historic drama which is now being enacted in 
the theatre of the world. The Chorus in Henry V. naturally 
presents itself in all its glowing ardour :— 
* Now all the youth of England are on fire, 
And silken dalliance in the wardrobe lies : 
Now thrive the armourers, and honour’s thought 
Reigns solely in the breast of every man. 


For now sits Expectation in the air, 
And hides a sword from hilts unto the point 
With crowns imperial, crowns and coronets. 


O England! model to thy inward greatness, 
Like little body with a mighty heart.” 
—Henry V., Act IT., Prologue. 

But of this and other apt descriptions none, perhaps, points 
to the actual dispositions or characteristics of the opposed 
armies as the following: “ When lenity and cruelty play for 
a kingdom, the gentler gamester is the soonest winner” 
(Henry V., Act IIL, Scene vi.).—Trusting that these few lines 
may induce many of your readers to revive the memories 
of England’s great poet, I am, Sir, &c., 


14 Markham Square, S.W. OsBoRNE ALDIS. 





AMERICA AND THE WAR. 
{To tugs Epitor or tus “Srecrator.”j 
Srr,—I am enclosing a clipping from the Boston Transcript, 
reproduced from the New York Times. It shows in a plain, 
unemotional way how the pure-blooded descendants of Enzlish 
emigrants felt about giving their country support in a time of 
great trial. Among all my personal friends, and even among 
my business acquaintances, I know of only one man (not a 
German) who does not believe in the justice of the Allies’ 
cause and hope for their success. As a constant reader of the 
Spectator, I know how clearly you have pointed out our own 
state of unpreparedness against aggression, and warned us of 
the logical result. It is therefore with much satisfaction I 
can assure you that we, as a people, are in a way realizing the 
danger and preparing to combat it, as you may judge from the 
second clipping I enclose.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Boston, October 25th. Epwarp L. SMITH. 





VIEWS OF AMERICA BY AN AMERICAN. 
(To tae Epiror or tae “Srrcrator.”’] 
S1r,—If£ your correspondent “S. S. B.” would like to know 
what “the candid author of Lady Baltimore” says now, let 
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him read The Pentecost of Calamity, by Owen Wister, a small 
book recently published by Messrs. Macmillan and Co.—I am, 
Sir, &c., a. Ws ie 


THE STATE AND THE NEWSPAPERS. 
(To tHe Epiron or tHe “Srecrator.”] 

Srr,—We bave now had over forty years of State-provided 
education and every one can read. Hundreds of newspapers 
cater for the crude taste of our population, and are greedily 
devoured for the sensation or amusement they provide. But 
the important things they ought to know and the things they 
ought to think about are seldom brought home to the bulk of 
the people. They get what they want, but not what they need. 
They like to read what requires no thought, and so the habit 
of reading, instead of promoting education which may be 
defined as training of mind and character, bas in this way to 
a certain extent retarded it. Now the people must get what 
they want, and the freedom of the Press must be retained 
unimpaired. But the people should also be given what they 
need, though at the time they do not feel the want of it. 

I suggest that a certain space, say equivalent to a page of 
the Spectator, be claimed by the State in every newspaper in 
the kingdom and devoted to facts that should be known and 
matters that should be thought about by the people, printed 
in clear, conspicuous type, uniform in each newspaper. ‘his 
would give the public authentic news in proper perspective. 
Asordid murder would pass unnoticed, but a new discovery in 
medicine would be reported and explained. It would give the 
thousands of people who never see the Times or the Spectator 
or any of the big papers educated opinions upon which they 
could form their own judgments, and these opinions would be 
open to free criticism in the rest of the paper. 

Most of the matter so circulated would not be original. 
Important news which might be neglected by the halfpenny 
Press, reports of speeches, excerpts from the great duilies and 
weeklies and magazines and reviews, would fill much of the 
space, and even humble matters if useful, like receipts for 
cooking or how to economize coal, would find a place. The 
Government of the day could make announcements and give 
explanations which would thus reach the bulk of the people. 
But the space should not be any more under the control of the 
Government of the day than the rest of the paper. It should 
be controlled ‘and managed by a small State editorial staff of 
the best men to be got. They should be appointed, like Judges, 
for life, and probably the appointments should rest with the 
Privy Council or the Education Department and not with 
the Government of the day. It should thus be a body as free 
from party or sectarian bias as our Bench of Judges. The two 
objects to be gained would be: (1) to let news which really 
matters, though unsensational, receive its due importance in 
the halfpenny Press ; and (2) to let the educated opinion of the 
country, which finds vent in the big newspapers and reviews, 
and is read by comparatively few, be put within the reach of 
the many who only read and can only afford the cheap Press. 
—I am, Sir, &., = = 

[Alas for the vanity of human wishes! It is to be feared 
that after the first thirty years the Government news-page 
would be turned out in an utterly dull and perfunctory spirit 
—a collection of the dead dogs and cats of news and literature 
flung on to an arid piece of desolate and deserted back- 
garden. When the demand for a newspaper both cheap and 
sound arises, the supply will soon follow without Govern- 
ment action. “The State sball be my governors but not my 
critics”"—or my journalists.—Ep. Spectator. ] 








LORD MILNER AND LORD LANSDOWNE. 
(To tus Eprror ov tue “ Srectator.”] 
S1r,—If you will suffer me to say so, surely even a devoted 
reader of the Spectator may excusably feel disconcerted— 
shall we say ?—by a curious discrepancy in its editorial com- 
ments of October 23rd and 30th on certain “war” speeches 
by Lord Milner and Lord Lansdowne in the House of Lords. 
These speeches were delivered severally on October 14th 
and 26h. No doubt there was the obvious difference here 
(of which a word below) in respective positions: one, by 
common admission, in every sense a distinguished, as well 
as responsible, Minister of the Crown; the other, unofficial 
and detached, though equally well acknowledged for a tried 
servant of the Nation and the Empire. and an unwearied 








student of their problems. There apparent difference ends. 
Their subject, scope, character, the attitude and candour of 
the speakers were practically identical. If this be questioned 
of October 14th and 26th, I would echo Mr. Kipling’s “Oblige 
me by referring to the Files!” and respectfully invite a candid 
examination of these records. Yet how differently the twa 
fare in the commonly admirable week’s summary of the 
Spectator the old-fashioned method of parallel columns may 
illustrate :— 


“In the House of Lords... 
the [speech] most mistaken in 
tone was, in our judgment, Lord 
Milner’s. Though we have little 
to object toin its substance [‘we’ 
are very kind !], it was in manner 
an angry, gloomy speech, more 
likely to dishearten than to 
create the atmosphere of resolu- 
tion which is absolutely necessary 
in the admittedly serious circum- 
stances. What did the Lords 
meet for? asked Lord Milner. 
It must be either to receive 
information or to give counsel, 
since they were not there for 
legislation. But information 
was not given and counsel was 
not asked. He wished he had 
spoken his mind sooner. The 
Government ought to decide 
quickly about the Dardanelles. 
It was said that withdrawal 
would have a bad effect in the 
East, but the effect of a complete 
disaster would be worse. It was 
now hopeless to expect a success- 
ful completion of the operation. 
We greatly regret that Lord 
Milner should have thought it 


“Lord Lansdowne’s reply to 
Lord Loreburn’s speech in the 
Lords on ‘Tuesday was one of the 
Srankest statements yet made in 
regard to the war. Though dis- 
tinctly pessimistic in character, 
it has been welcomed by the pub- 
lic as a sincere attempt to face the 
Sactsand tell the country thetruth. 

The result of this course of action 
has been what we were always 
certain it would be. Instead of 
causing panic or depression, or 
cries that we are betrayed, it 
has been accepted with gratitude 
by the public—a fact which we 
hope and believe has been a 
source of satisfaction to Lord 
Lansdowne. The country does 
not want to hear smooth things. 
Far from stoning the bringer of 
bad news, it is much more likely 
in its present mood to honour 
him. The country wants absolute 
sincerity, however painful the 
result. Statesmen who scorn to 
practise an economy of truth, but 
tell the facts wherever they can 
be told without military injury, 
will obtain the confidence of the 
his duty to speak in this strain.” country.”—The Spectator, Octo- 
—The Spectator, October 23rd. ber 30th. 
“Look upon this picture and on that.” Comment seems 
superfluous. The italics are the writer's, and offered by way 
of mild illumination. But what has happened to the Spectator ? 
No doubt there are legitimate differences of taste, which it 
may be quite fair to express. Pro captu Spectatoris—if the 
Spectator really thought Lord Milner’s speech “in manner an 
angry, gloomy speech,” no doubt it has a right to say so. 
These things are a matter of taste in two senses. I did not 
hear the speech and do not know if the writer in the Spectator 
did, but the “ Files” seem rather to indicate, for a normal 
taste, only a deep sincerity and candour in the speaker, and, 
in language and in manner, a corresponding restraint and 
dignity :— 

“ It was a very difficult and delicate question to discuss,” so one 

reads, “and he fully admitted that no man could form a really sound 
opinion upon it without possessing many details which must be 
known to the Government which were certainly not generally 
known. But of one thing he was sure, that there was no time to 
be lost in deciding what policy was to be pursued in the matter. 
He felt we had gone on too long living, so to speak, from hand to 
mouth in the conduct of our policy and strategy in this war, and 
a fearful responsibility rested on those who had been silent for 
months, ever doubting whether they were justified in keeping 
absolutely silent—a fearful responsibility rested upon them now if 
there were anything they could say which might lead to the 
Government’s taking a decided line when there was yet time, and 
if they did not say it and drifted on and afterwards they had cause 
to regret their silence.” 
Is this “angry and gloomy”? Yet on just this sentence 
from the reports of October 15th one’s eye happens casually at 
the moment. Examination proves it typical, and I would there 
were opportunity to quote more, if not all, and so collate with 
other speeches happier in your appreciation. But let points 
of taste and questions of manner go, the Spectator’s and lesser 
people's individual view and predilection; remain the “ Files.” 
And one can but repeat a sincere conviction that unbiassed 
reference to these records will establish no difference that 
matters between the several attitudes of two patriotic states- 
men differently reviewed by the Spectator. 

Against that inconsonancy, in proportion to his regard for 
the Spectator, a man may respectfully protest and have done. 
But one conceivable explanation is suggested on which you 
may suffera word more. Lord Lansdowne and Lord Milner, 
it was observed above, occupy different positions, and in either 
case, judged by their form of October 14th and 26th, they 
must seem in the judgment of the average man to have done 
well and to the best of their several opportunities. But if 
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difference of position should be held to mean that the right 
to be candid, to utter solemn questions and warnings in the 
hour of national crisis, is reserved for Cabinet Ministers, and 
that men of experience and standing—even men, at the 
humblest estimate, of great administrative experience, yet 
happily as little of adepts in the art of party politics as 
any now in public life—shall cork up their honest doubts 
and shrink “to face the facts and tell the truth,” that 
seems another story. The country which, in your own 
admirable words, “ wants absolute sincerity, however painful 
the result,” and “does not want to hear smooth things,” but 
“far from stoning the bringer of bad news, is much more 
likely in its present mood to honour him”—such a country is 
surely not likely to assent to any such theory, or even to think 
it a cheerful explanation of the distinction in the Spectator’s 
criticism of the speeches in question. Far likelier, one 
imagines, to consider such a theory as tending rather to 
justify some extremest chapter of the editor of the National 
Review ; and, qualifying popular repartee from a redoubtable 
vocabulary, to advise that “all that be told to the Horse 
Mandarins.”—I am, Sir, &c., C. W. Boyp. 
November 5th. 


[Acting on the principle that our duty is not to say smooth 
things but true things, we can only say once more that, in our 
opinion, Lord Milner’s speech was “an angry and gloomy 
speech,” and “ likely to dishearten” the nation, and that Lord 
Lansdowne’s speech was likely to have the exactly opposite 
effect. Believing that to be the truth, we said so, and say so 
again. We regret to have given pain to Mr. Boyd, or to any 
other of Lord Milner’s friends, but we cannot help that. 
We know, of course, that Lord Milner’s patriotic intentions 
are beyond dispute. When, however, his speeches display the 
temper shown in that of October 14th, and when, as last 
Monday, he actually joins forces with pacificists like Lord 
Loreburn and Lord Courtney to attack the Uoalition Govern- 
ment, and so, if possible, to weaken and discredit them, we can 
only say that Lord Milner has missed his way, and is doing his 
country a very poor service. It is no pleasure to us to censure 
a man of Lord Milner’s high public service, but nevertheless 
we ought, we suppose, to feel grateful to Mr. Boyd for 
obliging us to insist upon a plain truth.—Ep. Spectator.] 





CAN THE CHURCHES UNITE IN PRAYER? 
[To tue Epitor or tue “ Srectator.”} 
S1xr,—The Archbishops of Canterbury and York propose that 
the opening of the New Year shall be marked by a special 
period of intercession in connexion with the war. His 
Majesty the King has approved and endorsed the proposal, 
and the Archbishops have communicated the suggestion to 
the other religious denominations in England in the hope 
“that the whole nation may thus be moved at a solemn hour 
to turn to Him who is our hope and strength.” May I,asa 
Wesleyan minister, say with profound respect that the Arch- 
bishops would still more effectively achieve their high purpose 
and realize the hope that the nation will be moved if they 
could persuade all devout persons, of whatever denomination, 
to meet together for common prayer? How deeply the best 
life of an English parish would be stirred if all who believe 
in public prayer met with one accord in one place “in solemn 
intercession and thankful recognition.” And what if this 
were done upon a national scale! Church and Chapel soldiers 
are fighting together. Cannot Church and Chapel civilians 
pray together? There are difficulties. I hear and see some 
of them asI write. But not one of them is beyond the con- 
secruted sagacity of the two Archbishops and the leaders of 
Nonconformity. Of course there would have to be give-and- 
take. But if the politicians can coalesce, cannot ecclesiastics 
do likewise? It is inspiring to think what a moving of the 
nation there would be, and what a thrill in the trenches, if we 
had a coalition Church for one brief day. “ What do ye more 
than others?” It cannot be right to doless.—I am, Sir, &c., 
90 Cheriton Road, Folkestone. J. Epwarp Hartow. 





THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON AND HIS BOOTS. 
[To tae Eprror or tus “Sprctaror.”’} 

Srr,—tIn order to cloee the debate on the incident in the life 

of the Duke of Wellington referred to by your correspondent, 

may I be allowed to stute the fact as it happened? Lord 


ee 
Wellington was on his way to take up the command j 
Portugal, and on the night of the storm was natural] 
in his cabin. Being roused by the captain of the transport 
and informed that she was in danger of being driven ashore 
he only said: “Then bring me my boots.” Of course he pre. 
ferred facing the shipwreck on deck to being drowned in his 
cabin.—I am, Sir, &c., 
THe Epitor oF “ REMINISCENCES OF THE Duke op 
WELLINGTON,” BY Francis First Ear or ELLusmegg, 
13 Lower Berkeley Street, W. 


y asleep 





THE BRADFORD-ON-AVON TITHE BARN. 
[To tus Epitor or +He “ Spectator,”] 
Sir,—This well-known fourteenth-century barn, one of the 
finest examples of the mediaeval tithe barn in England, is in 
imminent danger of collapse. The owner, Sir C. P. Hobhouse, 
Bart., has expressed his willingness to make it over without 
payment to the Wiltshire Archaeological Society on condition 
that the absolutely necessary repairs are carried out. Mr. H, 
Brakspear, F.S.A., has examined the building, and reports that 
many of the main timbers supporting the roof are so rotten 
that there may be a considerable fall of roof at any moment, 
He estimates the cost of necessary repairs at at least £775, 
The Society, which has no funds of its own which it can 
devote to this purpose, feels that it is out of the question to 
hope to raise anything like this sum at present, but if £200 
could be provided at once, this would probably prevent the 
actual fall of the building. If this cannot be done, there ig 
apparently no alternative but the demolition of the entire 
building, which would be a misfortune, not merely to Bradford, 
but to the nation at large. The Society therefore ventures to 
appeal—even in the circumstances of the present time— 
for the means of preserving the building. Donations may be 
paid to the “ Barton Barn Account,” Lloyd’s Bank, Bradford. 
on-Avon, or sent to A. W. N. Burder, Esq., F.S.A., Belcombe 
Court, Bradford-on-Avon.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ep. H. Gopparp, Hon. See. 
Clyffe Vicarage, Swindon. 





“DRAGON’S TEETH.” 
(To tue Eprror or THe “ Spectator.”] 
S1r,—Will you kindly permit me to make known through the 
medium of your columns the fact that the book entitled 
Dragon’s Teeth was written twenty-seven years back, and 
published at one shilling, and that I have not authorized its 
republication or consented ‘to the association of the name of 
“Richard Dehan” therewith P—I am, Sir, &c., 
Ladies’ Atheneum Club, CLOTILDE GRAVES. 
81-32 Dover Strect, Piccadilly, W. 


[One cannot help sympathizing with the author in her 
annoyance at seeing the resurrection, against her wishes, of 
a book twenty-seven years old, but after all the real source 
of the trouble must have been her own act. We presume that 
she sold the copyright unconditionally, instead of the right 
to produce so many copies within a limited period of time. 
The moral is that authors should be more careful when 
entering into their contracts. At the same time, publishers 
may be expected not to exact their rights too strictly. At 
any rate, if it is to be a case of standing on legal rights, 
the author may claim to let the public know his opinion 
of an immature work which he would rather leave buried 
in oblivion —Eb. Spectator. ] 





RHYME. 
[To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.” ] 
S1r,—The late G. A. Simcox, a scholar of note, was amongst 
those who were quick at sudden rhymes. Ata breakfast or 
wine at Oxford some years ago he was challanged to rhyme 
on Bolitho, one of the friends present, After a few minutes 
he exclaimed: “I am ready if you are,” and produced the 
following :— 
“There was 2 young man named Bolitho, 
Who shaved off his beard with a scythe O, 
A casual gazer 
Suggested a razcr, 
He said, ‘I don’t know, but I'll try tho’’” 
I have never seen this extremely clever Limerick printed.—I 





am, Sir, &c., H. I. R. 
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ASSOCIATION FOR BEFRIENDING BOYS. 


[To tus Epiron or tHe “ Sercraror.”’] 


ink that your readers may like to hear from us, as 
Wsieg the Aesscldtion for Befriending Boys, the results up 
jaa resent time since August, 1914, of the general training and 
ee Pia duty and patriotism given in the excellent schools 
eer to the Poor Law Guardians of London. Our Association 
Leong e ivilege of undertaking the after-care of boys discharged 
- the Poor Law schools from the time they leave the schools, 
as at the age of fourteen and a half, until they reach their 
twenty-first year. Out of two thousand four hundred boys whose 
sare on our books, upwards of four hundred of military age 
Seve left civilian employment and have joined H.M. Forces; four 
hundred at the outbreak of the war were serving in the Army 
‘ther as bandboys or bandsmen or as ordinary rank-and-file ; 
nee hundred were in the Royal Navy either as bandboys or as 
ordinary seamen—that makes a total of eleven hundred—a really 
wonderful record, if it is remembered that many of the boys now 
in civilian employment are too young to enlist, and of those old 
enough to do so many are physically unfit. 

As far as possible we keep in touch with these boys by corre- 
spondence, and we receive many letters from the fighting lines 
reflecting the good sense, cheerfulness, and good temper of these 
lads, no one of them making any complaint. From time to time 
they ask us to send out comforts for them—including the inevitable 
cigarettes—and we make every effort, to the extent of our 
extremely limited resources, to supply their needs, 

The position of this established charity is unfortunately 
precarious. We consider that it fulfils a great need, for there is no 
other similar charity for Poor Law boys. We think that it would 
bea misfortune for these boys if this Association disappeared or 
were crippled with debt, especially having regard to what may 
happen after the war, when workers will be numerous and work 

robably scarce. We hope, therefore, even at this time, to obtain 
Pelp for our general fund, and also to obtain resources which will 
enable us to satisfy to some extent the needs of those who have 
certainly a claim to be considered specially by us.—We are, 
Sir, &e., J. Scorr Linaeerr; W. Cuance; G, LusHineron. 
Denison House, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Road, 8.W. 


SiR, 





A WAR REGISTER OF NURSES. 
[To tue Epitror or tue “ Srecrator.”’] 


Sir,—May we draw the attention of your readers to the work 
which the National Union of Trained Nurses is doing in con- 
nexion with the war by conducting a War Register for nurses 
desirous of serving in any capacity, and thus enabling employers 
to hear of suituble nurses for every kind of post? The expert 
advice which the secretaries and the matrons who have assisted 
them have been able to give has been greatly appreciated by both 
employers and employed. It is feared that this work, which 
involves a great deal of expense in postage, typewriting, clerical 
assistance, &c., will have to be given up unless sufficient financial 
assistance is forthcoming. 

The war has brought home to many the splendid and unselfish 
services which nurses are rendering to the nation. We venture to 
think there is no better way in which these services can be recog- 
nized than in helping to establish this, their own Union, on a firm 
basis, and thus enabling it to carry out some of its aims, which 
include the establishment of convalescent and rest homes for 
hurses, 

If all those whose friends and relations have been helped and 
comforted by nurses would send even a small donation, some of 
their hopes would soon be realized. Contributions will be grate- 
fully received by Miss Violetta Thurstan, who since her return 
from the front has undertaken the post of Secretary of the Union, 
at 46 Marsham Street, Westminster.—We are, Sir, &c., 

IsapeL SOMERSET. Mary Scuarures, M.D., M.S, 
Lavra E. Rippina. Janz Watxer, M.D. 





THE GORDON HOSPITAL FOR FISTULA. 
(To tHe Epitor oF tue “Srecrator.”] 


Sir,—I have recently retired, owing to pressure of business, from 
the chairmanship of the Gordon Hospital for Fistula and Rectal 
Diseases, Vauxhall Bridge Road, in which I succeeded the late 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr rather more than a year ago. Shortly 
before his lamented death by the sinking of the ‘Empress of 
Ireland,’ we sent a joint letter to the Press, calling attention to 
the needs of the hospital, and more particularly to the heavy 
mortgage debt which was, and is, such a burden on its finances. 
Thanks to the response received from various quarters, we 
succeeded in making a considerable reduction of the debt, which 
was originally £4,500, but now stands at £3,700. Any hope, how- 
ever, of carrying the process further was extinguished at the 
outbreak of war. This debt does not exhaust our liabilities, which 
in other directions are unfortvaately considerable. . 

I realize to the full the difficulty of urging the claims of old- 
established institutions at such a time as this, when new funds for 
objects connected with the war are daily being started. But we 
have also done our part in this respect. We have offered the use 
of the hospital to the military authorities for any cases suitable 
for treatment here, thus facilitating the departure for military 
duty of those who would otherwise be unable to go. Three of 
the members of our surgical staff are on active service, besides 
the matron and one of the sisters. 


new Chairman, Mr. Beasley Robinson, and the Comniittes, in 
relieving the strain which is so séverely felt by a small hospital 
like this, and enabling it to continue its work in the alleviation 
of the very distressing complaints with which it deals. Any con- 
tributions towards the reduction of the mortgage debt, or the 
general purposes of the institution, will be gratefully received 
at the hospital by the Secretary, Mr. Carl St. Amory, or by your 
obedient servant, H. F. Wison. 
43 Ovington Square, S.W. 








NOTICE.—When “Correspondence” or Articles are signed with 
the writer's name or inilials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editer must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, or in the casé of “ Letters to the 
Editor,” inserlion only means that the matter or point of view 
ts considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication, 








THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 


LORD DESBOROUGH. 
PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq. 


Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 
(Carey Street entrance). 


PRESIDENT : 
Hon. SEcrerarr: 
Heap Orricks: 


The aims and objects of this force are: 


(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for Service, who have & geriuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office le to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them- 
selves into Volunteer Corps in order to learn, in their spare time, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographical 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
efficiency; to act as a connecting link between them and the War 
Office, and to enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 
issue. 

All inquiries for information should be addressed direct 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address. 








POETRY. 


_o—— 
THE BATTLE OF KOSOVO. 
(A SERBIAN BALLaD.) 


[The great battle of Kosovo, or the Blackbird Field (June 28th, 1389), lives 
in history as the Plodden of the Balkans. In it the Serbian Tsar Lazar 
perished, and with him the mediaeval Serbian Empire, Milo# Obilié, the preuz 
chevalier of Serb legend, falsely accused of treachery by rival nobles, forced his 
way to the presence of the Sultan and slew him with his own hand. The 
Serbian ballads are unrhymed, and written for recitative purposes, The 
following version carefully preserves the caesura which gives character to the 
whole, but is of course only a faint echo of the original. } 


on the Field of Blackbirds 
did he write, 


MvukaD camped 
And then a letter 
And to the fortress of KruSevac sent it :— 
“To the knees of Lazar, Prince of the Serbs! 
O Prince Lazar, Head of this land, 

It never was known, and it never can be, 

That in one Empire two should rule, 

And thatthe lieges should doubly be taxed. 
We cannot both of us _ bear the sceptre. 

Send to me then the keys and the taxes, 

The golden keys of each strong place, 

And the taxes for seven years. 

And shouldst thou decline to send them me, 
Then let us meet on the Field of Blackbirds 
And with our sabres divide the Empire,” 


When Tsar Lazar received this letter, ' 
He read it through and bitterly wept. ” 


Oh if some one could but have listened, 

To hear the deep curses _ of the prince. 

“He who does not come _ to the Field of Blackbirds, 
Let nothing prosper _ in his hands, 

Neither the gold-white wheat in the field, 

Nor the vine on the mountain side, 





I therefore venture to hope that some charitable persons, on 
feading this letter, may be willing to come to the assistance of our 





Nor the children _ playing at Lome.” 
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Then Tsar Lazar _ kept his nameday 
In the silent fortress of Kru¥evac. 

At his rich table he seated his guests, 
All his lords and noble courtiers. 
Onthe right sat the old Jug Bogdan, 
Athisside the nine Jugovic brothers; 
Vuk Brankovié on his left, 

And the other lords in their due order. 
But facing him was Milo’ seated, 

And beside him two Serbian Voivodes—~ 
Ivan Kosantié —_ was the one, 

And the other was Milan Toplica. 


The Tsar lifted the brimming goblet, 

And thus he spake __ to his noble guests :— 
“To whom shall I quaff the brimming beaker? 
If it be age that should decide, 

Then I must pledge _— the old Jug Bogdan. 
If it be rank that should decide it, 

Then I must drink to Vuk Brankovi¢. 

IfI may follow __ the voice of feeling, 

Then the cup falls to my wife’s dear brothers, 
To my wife's brothers, the nine Jugovié. 
Should manly beauty _ prescribe my choice, 
Then the cup is the prize of Kosanéié, 
And if height is to decide 

Then the cup is Milan Toplica’s. 

But if hero’s prowess decides my choice, 
ThenIdrainit to Milo’ the Voivode: 

To no other may it be pledged. 

Tothe health of Milo3 Obili¢! 

Thy health, O Milos, loyal and fulse— 
First loyal to me and at last to me false. 
To-morrow thou wilt —_in battle betray me, 
Wilt pass over to Murad’s army. 

Thy health, O Milod, and drain the beaker: 
Drink, and keep it sa gift.” 


Up to his feet sprang Milo’ Obilié, 

Then to the black earth down he bowed. 

“Thanks to thee, most gracious Tsar Lazar, 

My heartfelt thanks _ to thee for thy toast; 

For thy toast and for thy present; 

But nothanks for such a speech. 

For—else may my faith undo me— 

Never unfaithful have I been, 

Ne’er have I been, and ne’er shall be. 

But Iam resolved _ on the field to-morrow 

For the faith of Christ to give my life. 

But faithless sits at thy very knee 

And drinks the wine _— from his silk-draped glass, 

He, the accurséd the traitor Brankovic. 

On the sacred Vidov-day* to-morrow 

We shall see on the Field of Blackbirds, 

Who is faithful and who is faithless. 

But by God the Almighty I swear it, 

To-morrow I'll go _—_ to the Field of Blackbirds, 

And there I shall kill the Sultan Murad, 

And plant my foot = upon bis throat. 

Should God and fortune grant to me 

My safe return _ to Krufevac, 

Vuk Brankovié shall be my captive, 

And to my warlance I shall bind him, 

As a woman the flax to her apron, 

And shall drag him thus _to the Field of Blackbirds.” 
R. W. 8. W. 








BOOKS. 


—— 

THE CHINESE REVOLUTION.+ 
TuE Chinese Revolution was a complete success in so far as 
the attainment of its original object was concerned, It 
destroyed the Mantchu dynasty, which, according to a well- 
informed writer in the Asiatic Review, Yuan Shi-kai would 
have preferred to maintain. The principle of an hereditary 
monarchy, which had lasted for five thousand years, foundered 





* The Day of St. Vitus, 

¢ Through the Chinese Revolution. By Professor Fernand Farjenel. Trans- 
teed, el #e French by Dr. Margaret Vivian. London; Duckworth and Co. 

s. 6d, net. 





in the struggle. There is something pathetic in the abject 
terms in which the young Emperor Pou-y, who, in anticipatic, 
of coming events, had received the almost ironical title ot 
Hiuen-T’ong, or “the granted charter,” descended from the 
throne of his ancestors and transmitted his Royal power 
and prerogatives to his masterful Dictator. “Since Heaven 
and the people,” he declared in his final Edict, “desire a 
Republican Government, how could we be so contumacious ag 
to retain our throne against the will of our subjects? fe. 

We hand over our authority to Yuan Shi-kai.” But if the 
destructive policy of the revolutionists was a success, their 
constructive policy was wholly unsuccessful. Qualified 
local critics held that the attempt to found a Republic was 
foredoomed to failure. Mr. Bland, who spoke with a very full 
knowledge of Chinese affairs, pointed out that the canker 
which was gnawing at the beart of China was not political but 
economic, that Young China was as corrupt as Old China, 
and that to the mass of the people “the word ‘ Republic’ 
meant no more than the blessed word ‘ Mesopotamia,” 
Outside critics, speaking without Mr. Bland’s local know. 
ledge, but reasoning on historical analogy and a general 
acquaintance with Eastern politics, arrived at a similar cop. 
clusion. Looking to the broad features of the situation, to 
the suddenness of the attempted transition from absolutism 
to complete liberty, to the habits ingrained by long centuries 
of corruption and maladministration, to the lack of practical 
experience on the part of the idealists who promoted the 
Revolution, to the rivalry of the Western Powers who were 
interested in Chinese affairs, and to the fact that bank. 
ruptey could not be avoided without recourse to foreign 
capital, which would not be forthcoming unless under con. 
ditions highly distasteful to Nationalist sentiment, political 
observers, however sympathetic to Chinese aspirations, held 
from the first that history would probably repeat itself, and 
that the ultimate result of the Revolution would be to 
establish a new despotism under another name, and perhaps 
of a somewhat improved type, in place of that which formerly 
existed. This, in fact, is what actually occurred. Yuan Shi-kai 
became Emperor in everything but in name, and, according to 
the most recent reports from China, it would appear that the 
question of his assuming the Imperial title has now been 
mooted. He climbed to power by methods which, though 
differing in detail, were in all essential matters identical with 
those adopted in past times on the banks of the Tiber, on 
those of the Seine, and elsewhere. 

There are, however, always at least two sides to every 
question, particularly to every Revolution, and perhaps very 
particularly to every Eastern Revolution. It will be as well, 
therefore, to hear what there is to be said on the subject by 
an intelligent European who was present during the crisis, 
who warmly sympathized with the Revolution, who thinks it 
deserved to succeed, who holds that there was no adequate 
reason why it should not have succeeded, who appears to be 
of opinion, although on this latter point his utterances are 
somewhat ambiguous, that its failure is even now far from 
being complete and final, and whose warm sympathies with 
everything Chinese led him, when a sufferer from lumbago, 
to apply a plaster to his back recommended by the Chinese 
faculty, and consisting of “a mixture of calcined tiger's 
bones, bear’s grease, resin, and human hair cut into tiny 
parts.” This latter remedy, he says, “did him a great deal 
of good,” so much so that, in anticipation of further attacks 
of lumbago, he took with him a supply to “the icy regions 
of Siberia and Russia through which he proposed to travel.” 
Professor Farjenel is an ardent French patriot, and it is 
manifest that his views are coloured by the consideration, 
of the truth of which there can be no doubt, that the main 
principles advocated by the leading Chinese Revolutionists 
hailed from Paris, albeit they were tinged with a strong 
element of latter-day Socialism. Socialist doctrines were, 
indeed, to be enforced by measures as drastic as those adopted 
by the most despotic of absolutist rulers. Thus, in the original 
summary of the aims of the reformers, published in 1904, it 
was laid down that “ monopolists, being a grave menace to 
the life of the people, shall be outlawed.” The temporary 
prominence given to the feminist movement also in some 
degree differentiates the Chinese Revolution from its French 
prototype. Women were organized into battalions and were 
drilled as soldiers. They were “fired with a fanatical desire 
te fight to the death for the Revolutionary cause.” The 
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examples of Queen Victoria, who was a strong anti-suffragist, 
and of the “Old Buddha, who with her dying breath 
deprecated the bestowal of political power on women, were 
adduced as evidence in favour of feminism! In the end, 
powerer, “the Canton Assembly failed to be led astray by 
the wiles of their lady colleagues,” and absolutely declined to 
associate themselves with the feminist movement. But 
Professor Farjenel is not discouraged. “It seems,” he says, 
«quite likely that China will be one of the first countries in 
ghich women will obtain seats in political assemblies, thus 
accomplishing in a moment the social evolution of several 
thousand years.” 

The main inspiration of the Revolutionary movement, how- 
ever, came from France. Sun Yatsen was “ the incarnate spirit 
of the Revolution.” His studies of Rousseau’s works had made 
him “the confirmed foe of the privileges of the rich and of 
hereditary government.” Young Chinese students were 
“enthusiastic admirers of the French terrorists and idolized 
Robespierre.” Chenn Kimei, a daring journalist and orator, 
indeed earned for himself the name of “the Chinese Robe- 
spierre.” He would not, Professor Farjenel avers, “ hesitate 
to sacrifice a hundred thousand lives if he deemed it essential 
to the ultimate success of his cause. He combines the 
fanaticism of the West with an Eastern disregard for human 
life.” What may be called the top-hamper of the French 
Revolution was sedulously copied. The old calendar, which 
dated from the time of the Emperor Houangtai, who reigned 
more than two thousand years before the birth of Christ, was 
abolished. The new calendar was made to begin on January Ist, 
1912, the first year of the Chinese Republic. A Chinese 
*Marseillaise” was composed. Patriotic songs were sung in 
which the name of the great American patriot “ Hwa-cheng- 
toon” was somewhat incongruously associated with that of 
*Na-po-loon,” both being described as “Sons of Liberty.” Sun 
Yatsen, Revolutionary writers declared, “ was the Washington 
of the Revolution and Hoang Hing was its Napoleon.” Children 
were taught to extol the courage of the “ heroes who died while 
throwing bombs,” one of which, it may be remarked, “ pul- 
verized” an unfortunate Tartar Marshal at Canton, “leaving 
nothing of him but his boots.” Dress and personal habits under- 
went a great change. Every patriot cut off his pigtail, which 
was regarded as a mark of servitude. A few Conservatives hid 
their pigtails under their collars, but in those places where 
the Revolution took the deepest root “there was scarcely.a 
pigtail to be seen.” Toothbrushes, which were regarded “as 
a sign of superior civilization,” were introduced, and Professor 
Farjenel testifies to the fact that on board a boat on which he 
travelled the sailors passed “the same toothbrush in turn 
from mouth to mouth.” Amidst all these striking changes, it 
is almost a consolation to learn that the ancient Chinese 
custom of beginning dinner with dessert and ending it with 
soup was preserved. 

As regards the Constitution, the model followed was both 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic. Count Roederer, who, as Lord 
Rosebery truly remarks, tells us more of Napoleon's thoughts 
than any other contemporary writer, relates that when 
Napoleon ordered him to prepare a draft Constitution, he 
remarked that “ a Constitution should be short and—.” He was 
about to add the word “clear,” but Napoleon cut him short 
and said: “Yes, short and obscure.” The most important 
clause in the Chinese Constitution reproduces the Revolu- 
tionary principles of 1789, and is conceived in the true spirit 
of doctrinaire Jacobinism. At the same time it fully realizes 
the Napoleonic conception of obscurity. “In the Chinese 
Republic,” it is said, “the supreme power belongs to the 
whole nation.” The phrase is elastic. Yuan Shi-kai had no 
hesitation in accepting it. He bound himself by oath “to 
make every effort to promulgate the spirit of democracy, to 
disperse the evils of despotism, and faithfully to obey the 
Constitution and the wishes of the people.” 

There can be no doubt that the vast majority of Europeans 
in China hold opinions diametrically opposed to those of 
Professor Farjenel. “They are convinced that the Chinese 
are totally incapable of successfully establishing a Republican 
form of government.” To this Professor Farjenel replies 
that the Europeans are prejudiced and ignorant, and, more- 
over, that they are wholly concerned in making money out of 
China. He states, on the authority of some of his own country- 
men, that ont of thirteen thousand foreigners resident in 
China “there are barely ten who can speak the language with 








any fluency.” Moreover, alluding to Chinese excitability, he 
says that many of the foreign residents think that “every 
Chinaman is a potential madman.” He palliates the excesses 
committed during the Revolution. “These are troubles 
inseparable from a Revolution. Rapine always flourishes in 
times of anarchy.” He adds the philosophical reflection that 
“matters might have been much worse.” He does no more 
than justice to the Revolutionists when he praises them for 
abstaining from those general onslaughts on “foreign 
devils” which had formerly disgraced the annals of 
China. How far this abstention was due to real feelings 
of humanity and toleration, or how far it was dictated by 
a politic desire to give the Western Powers no excuse for 
interference, is perhaps somewhat doubtful. The general 
animosity against foreigners does not seem to have been 
mitigated after the fall of the Mantchu dynasty. Those 
who were employed by the Chinese Government occupied, in 
Professor Farjenel’s opinion, sinecures. They did not take 
the trouble to make any reports, as they knew that anything 
they said “would be consigned to the wastepaper-basket.” 
Professor Farjenel also alludes to the fact that many of the 
French missionaries in China strongly sympathized with the 
Revolution. It is natural that they should have done so, as 
it afforded some promise that a reign of religious toleration 
would be inaugurated. Their testimony is of course valuable, 
but it stands alone in support of Professor Farjenel’s views. 
For the rest, all he does is to fall back on the usual common- 
places of ultra-Liberals. His work is therefore, on the whole, 
somewhat disappointing. It shows that he isa generous and 
warm-hearted enthusiast, but it affords no reason for holding 
that sentimental enthusiasm can be made a substitute for 
real statesmanship. Neither does it afford any ground for 
reversing the verdict which has generally been delivered by 
the European world: that, for the time being at all events, 
the establishment of a real Republican Government in China 
is an idealist dream which cannot be realized. In the mean- 
while, it may be observed that, although no very full account 
of Chinese affairs has recently emanated from any authori- 
tative source, the power of Yuan Shi-kai appears to have been 
consolidated. CROMER. 





LORD REDESDALE’S MEMORIES.* 


A CULTIVATED mind, experiences in many parts of the 
world, humour, geniality, innumerable friendships with well- 
known people, and a vigorous memory have enabled Lord 
Redesdale to write one of the best books of reminiscences 
which have appeared in recent years. Though it is long, it is 
eminently easy to read. If Lord Redesdale had taken more 
care in the writing, he might have made his book a work of art ; 
as it is, digressions spoil its unity, and—to take. one example 
—we find an estimate of the intellect and the political services 
of King Edward under the curious heading, “ Wedding of the 
Prince of Wales.” Still, we must not be too sure of what we 
say. Mark Twain opined that the only way to write auto- 
biography is to forget dates and to set down things in the order 
in which they come into one’s head, rather in the manner in 
which a man muses aloud to his friends. If Lord Redesdale 
had written otherwise than he bas, he might have lost some of 
the quality of readableness—the hearty informality—which is 
probably his strength. We do not accept all his political 
judgments, but the book has historical value proper in many 
parts—notably the pages on the transition period of Japan— 
and nearly always the historical value of another kind which 
belongs to every lively picture of our times. We cannot 
hope to summarize such an ample book. We read memories 
of France under Louis Philippe with the famous Praslin 
murder; of Eton, Swinburne and Salting, the art collector, 
being specially mentioned, besides the famous Head-Master 
Hawtrey; of Christ Church and Oxford; of the Tsar who 
earned the title of Liberator; of Japan in times when 
diplomacy was a perilous adventure; of Sir Richard Burton, 
Carlyle and his wife, Lady Palmerston, Disraeli, Garibaldi, 
Brigham Young and the Mormons, Whistler, and a thousand 
other persons and events, including prize-fighting, theatre- 
going, and horse-breeding. 

Hawtrey, in Lord Redesdale’s view, was a really illuminating 





* Memories. By Lord Redesdale, G.C.V.0., K.C.B, With 2 Photogravure 
Plates and 16 other Illustrations, 2 vols. J.ondon: Hutchinson and Co, 
[S2s. net.} 
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Head-Master. The sketch of his character is first-rate. We 


must quote what is, we think, the best story of him :— 

“His wit was very ready—and would sometimes manifest itself 
in very unexpected moments. On one occasion, a boy of the name 
of Bosanquet was sent up to the Head Master for execution. The 
paraphernalia of doom were all in order; the block was drawn out 
from the wall, and two small collegers stood beside it—the 
holders-down. The sixth form Prepositor handed the rod to the 
Doctor with the ‘bill’ upon which were written the names of 
the victims. Hawtrey read out: ‘Bodsanquet!’ The boy cor- 
rected him rather pertly : ‘ Please, sir, my name is Bdsinquét not 


Bosanquet.’ 
*Sive tu mavis BosAnquét vocari 
Sive BSsinqut,’ 


answered Hawtrey, pointing majestically to the block with his 
long rod. He was so pleased with his neat paraphrase of Horace 
that the metrically injured boy got off very cheap.” 


Time, which wears away even stones, has brought the great 
amelioration of the relations of collegers and oppidans which 
Hawtrey worked for in vain. It was in the hopeless attempt 
to bring the two classes together that Lord Redesdale for part 
of his time at Eton became a colleger at the Head-Master's 
suggestion. The only result was that he temporarily lost his 
oppidan friends—among them his cousin Algernon Charles 
Swinburne. Swinburne was put under Lord Redesdale’s wing 
when he first came to Eton, though, as Lord Redesdale had 
entered the school when he was nine years old and was then 
only twelve, the protection cannot have been of great physical 
worth, Swinburne would sit in a window seat devouring 
Elizabethan literature, and Lord Redesdale would often reap 
the results afterwards in a walk :— 

“ As he walked with his peculiar dancing gait, tripping along 
like a young faun, his eyes gleaming with enthusiasm, his whole 
body quivering with excitement, and his hair, like the zazzera of 
his own beloved old Florentines, tossed about by the wind, he would 
pour out with that unforgettable voice of his the treasures which 
he had gathered at his last sitting in his favourite window-nook. 
Other boys would watch him with amazement, looking upon him 
as a sort of inspired elfin—a changeling from another sphere. 
None dreamt of interfering with him, and as for bullying there 
was none of it. He carried with him one magic charm—he was 
absolutely brave. He did not know what fear meant. It is 
generally the coward, the weakling in character, far more than 
the weakling in thews and sinews, that is bullied.” 


In spite of a chilling scene of departure from Eton—the new 
Head-Master, Goodford, told him that he hoped he would do 
better elsewhere than he had done at Eton, but he did not 
suppose that he would!—Lord Redesdale took the Slade 
Exhibition at Christ Church after some private reading. 
Unfortunately he was an idle undergraduate, and, steadily 
forgetting what he had learned, only took a second in 
Moderations. After Oxford he entered the Diplomatic 
Service, and in due course served in Russia and Japan. 

But here we may follow Lord Redesdale’s own order, and 
refer to what he says of King Edward, whom he knew 
intimately. He disagrees seriously with Sir Sidney Lee’s 
estimate in the Dictionary of National Biography, but we cannot 
help feeling that their appreciations are not so wide apart as 
they may seem to be or as Lord Redesdale thinks they are. 
The two critics see different sides of the shield. No careful 
reader of Sir Sidney Lee’s article can say that he under- 
rates the achievements of King Edward in the event, 
though he allows him less ability, energy, and. initia- 
tive than would satisfy most admirers. As to King 
Edward's industry and his zest in his work, Lord Redesdale 
writes :— 

“ One night I was dining at the Club, after King Edward had 
come to the throne, but before he had moved from Marlborough 
House into Buckingham Palace. He knew that I was in London 
for two or three days alone, so he sent over to ask whether I was 
at the Club, and if so to bid me go across to him. I found him 
in his private sitting-room, all alone, and we sat smoking and 
talking over old times for a couple of hours. Towards midnight 
he got up and said: ‘Now I must bid you good-night, for I must 
set to work ’—pointing to a huge pile of the familiar red boxes. 
‘Surely,’ I said, ‘your Majesty is not going to tackle all that 
work to-night!’ His answer was: ‘Yes, I must! Besides, it is 
all so interesting’; and then he gave me one of his happy smiles 
and I left him. ‘So interesting ’—that was the frame of mind in 
which he faced his work—he, the man who we are expected to 
believe could not be brought to attend to business!” 

Lord Redesdale will make no truce with the phrase that King 
Edward showed “a certain disinclination hastily to adapt his 
private plans to political emergencies.” Perhaps the most 


interesting of all the reminiscences of King Edward describes 
the manner in which he received the news of the annexation 





of Bosnia and Herzegovina when Austria violated the 
law of Europe :— 

“Tt was on the 8th of October that the King recej 
at Balmoral], and no one who was there can forget eens re 
was upset. Never did I see him so moved. He h ten 
Emperor of Austria a visit at Ischl less than two months " 
The meeting had been friendly and affectionate, ending with 

. : ; , a 
hearty ‘auf baldiges Wiedersehen.’ Baron Aecrenthal had bee 
with the Emperor, Sir Charles Hardinge with King Edward, The 
two Sovereigns and the two statesmen had discussed the Easte 
Question—especially the Balkan difficulties—with the ute. 
apparent intimacy, and the King left Ischl in the full assurance 
that there was no cloud on the horizon. Now, without a word of 
warning, all was changed. The King was indignant, for nobog 
knew better than he did the danger of tampering with the — 
sions of the Treaty of Berlin, and he saw that to make any chan “ 
in the Turkish —— was to light a fuse which, sooner > 
later, was bound to fire a powder magazine. Personally, the Kin 
felt that he had been treacherously deceived. His forecast of the 
danger, which he communicated at the time to me, showed him to 
be possessed of that prevision which marks the statesman, Every 
word that he uttered that day has come true.” 

The pages on Russia arechiefly remarkable for the vehemence 
with which Lord Redesdale presses his view that Lord Johy 
Russell, by abandoning Denmark to the cruel attentions of 
Prussia in 1864, was responsible for the course Prussian policy 
has since taken, for the creation of the German Navy, and, by 
implication, for the present war. That seems to us an 
exaggeration. Britain acted blindly and, it may be, ignobly 
in 1864, but the Prussians had it in their hearts to become 
what they have become, and they would be very much what 
they are if Lord John Russell had never been born. Lord 
Redesdale tells an extraordinary story of the reception at 
St. Petersburg of the news of the British decision about 
Denmark. As Lord Redesdale deciphered the message at 
the British Embassy, Lord Napier looked over his shoulder. 
“ When the telegram was fully before us we looked at one 
another in dismay.” The next step was for Lord Napier to 
inform Prince Gortchakoff that the British Government 
would not intervene on behalf of Denmark. Afterwards 
Lord Napier described the interview to Lord Redesdale :— 

“© Well,’ I asked, ‘what did the Prince say ?’—‘ It was nota 

pleasant interview,’ answered my chief. ‘When the Prince had 
read the telegram he folded it up and handed it back to me, 
saying, “Alors, milord, je mets de cété la supposition que 
l’Angletorre fasse jamais la guerre pour une question d’honneur.” 
Pretty words for an English Ambassador to listen to!’ Lor? 
Napier was deeply moved, as well he might be.” 
The only other passage we shall quote in the Russian 
portion of the book tells of the Tsar’s anger at the British 
victory at the Alma. The news was brought by a Russian 
Admiral :— 

“The Tsar, anticipating glorious news from the war, sprang 
forward smiling to embrace him. The Admiral started aside and 
put out both hands with the palms outward as though to push 
back the Emperor, saying: ‘No, your Majesty! no! I bring bad 
news. The Emperor’s whole face changed. Nicholas gave him 
one of those steady looks with which he knew how to petrify the 
man who displeased him; deeply angered, he demanded to know 
the worst. At this moment the Empress came in. That the 
heights of the Alma should have been stormed in the face of the 
Russian army was something that the Tsar would not, could not, 
believe. He strode about the room, furious; but the Empress 
pacified him and gave him comfort. At last, when he had 
collected himself, he dismissed the Admiral, telling him to keep 
strict silence, and to tell no human being what had happened. 
Admiral Greig very humbly pointed out that the aide-de-camp in 
waiting and other gentlemen were outside the door and would at 
once ply him with questions. ‘Tell them nothing,’ said the 
Emperor. Here the Empress very quietly interposed: ‘On the 
contrary, tell them everything. There is no use in concealing 
the truth. I will be responsible.’ ” 

In Japan Lord Redesdale was often in danger of his life, 
and was never without his pistol, rifle, or bayonet. One can 
hardly believe, in spite of the well-known facts, that the 
negotiations undertaken to try to make the Japanese open up 
new ports to foreign trade took place only fifty years ayo. 
The Mikado was still struggling against the Shogunate when 
Lord Redesdale arrived in the country, but he established bis 
position during the four years Lord Redesdale spent there. 
Lord Redesdale was one of the British party who first set 
eyes on the Mikado, and consequently he experienced tle 
fanatical attack made on them as they were passing in pro- 
cession to the Mikado’s palace. He has the satisfaction of 
knowing that he behaved with nerve and resource on that 
memorable and exciting occasion. Here is his description of 
the Mikado :— 


“He was dressed in a white coat with long padded trousers of 
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crimson silk trailing like a lady’s court-train. His head-dress was 


the same as that of his courtiers, though as a rule it was sur- 
mounted by @ long, stiff, flat plume of black gauze. I call it a 

ume for want of a better word, but there was nothing feathery 
about it. His eyebrows were shaved off and painted in high up on 
the forehead ; his cheeks were rouged and his lips painted with 
yed and gold. His teeth were blackened. It was no small feat to 
Jook dignified under such a travesty of nature; but the sangre 
Amul would not be denied. It was not long, I may add, before the 

oung sovereign cast adrift all these worn-out fashions and 

Lommels of past ages, together with much else that was out 
of date.” 

Our space is exhausted. We can do no more than refer to 
Lord Redesdale’s uncompromising condemnation of Mrs. 
Carlyle as the offender in all Carlyle’s domestic troubles, and 
indicate that there are some excellent Disraeli stories, all of 


which are new to us. 





ECONOMIC FACTS AND NOTIONS.* 


War is making us all economists, with a keen eye to the 

ctical side of the problems studied by the science. War is 
teaching us that a population of strong, healthy, intelligent 
citizens, able to fight and produce what is needed for battle, is 
the best asset that a nation can have when the war storm 
bursts, better by far than a mass of accumulated wealth that 
cannot be turned into thews and sinews or thought and energy. 
War has to be fought with the products of to-day, and those 
nations fight best and stay longest who are able to turn 
out the biggest army of well-fed, well-taught men and the 
biggest supply of munitions. Hence, though some depressed 
observers of the present cataclysm tell us that it has put back 
the clock of social reform for years, we have no fear that this 
is the case. Social reform, made sane and practical by the 
light that war has thrown on the seamy side of our national 
garment, will be quickened if we are wise. We have to see to 
it thai when the next great crisis comes a lower proportion of 
recruits shall be disqualified by physical defects, and that a 
better-educated people shall apply itself more readily to the 
supply of all that a nation needs for battle. 

It is, therefore, all to the good that investigation into the 
condition of the poorer classes continues, and that a patient 
study such as Livelihood and Poverty,’ by Dr. Bowley and 
Professor Burnett-Hurst, should increase the weapons in the 
armoury of the social reformer. This is one of those exhaustive 
examinations of a few selected towns which, from their mass 
of carefully collected details, are so much more impressive 
than wide generalizations; it gives the facts, adding few 
eomments, and chiefly leaves them to speak for themselves. 
It is not a book that can be recommended for light reading 
in the train, but to those who are arming themselves for battle 
against the poverty in oar midst that weakens us as a nation 
at the core it will provide an array of facts and figures that 
will be of good service when the time of reform arrives. Dr, 
Bowley’s authority as a statistician is second to none, and the 
restraint with which he places before us the results of his 
investigations gives all the more weight to his conclusions. 
As we might expect, we find that low wages are an all- 
important cause of the poverty which this investigation has 
shown to exist “in certain places on a scale which is really 
appalling ” :— 

“The reader will not require us to emphasize the enormous part 
played by low wages in causing primary poverty. Actually one- 
half of the households below the poverty line at Warrington and 
Reading, nearly one-half at York, and one-third at Northampton 
were living in poverty because the wages of the head of the 
household were so low that he could not support a family of three 
children or less. It is thus proved that a great part of the poverty 
revealed by our inquiries—and we have no reason to regard their 
results as other than representative—is not intermittent, but 
permanent, not accidental or due to exceptional misfortune, but a 
regular feature of the industries of the towns concerned. It can 
hardly be too emphatically stated that of all the causes of primary 
poverty which have been brought to our notice, low wages are by 
far the most important. We would go further, and say that to 
maise the wages of the worst-paid workers is the most pressing 
social task with which the country is confronted to-day.” 


_A very different book is Dr. Nearing’s Income,? in which a 
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Rint —! ) A History of Economic Doctrines. By Charles Gide and Charles 
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iiam Smart, by R. Richards, B.A, London: G. G. Harrap and Co, [l5s. net. } 


sharp distinction is drawn between “service income” and 
“ property income.” Let us put his thesis in his own words :— 

“The terms ‘service income’ and ‘property income’ are 

mutually exclusive. The direct return which a man secures for 
the expenditure of effort is ‘service income.’ The return which 
he secures for the ownership of property is ‘property income.’ In 
the first case the expenditure of effort, and in the second case the 
ownership of property, yield an income return.” 
Now this is all true in a sense, and yet a moment's reflection 
shows us that there is no such essential difference in the two 
kinds of income as the Professor postulates. For how can 
property be created except by the expenditure of effort? 
Property income is just as much the reward of effort as 
service income, and the only difference lies in this, that 
property income is the reward of effort made in the past, the 
result of which has been stored up and invested, while service 
income is the reward of effort made last week, or last month, 
or last quarter. Property income is thus the reward of effort 
plus abstinence, because the maker of the effort consumed less 
than he earned, and put his margin at the disposal of industry 
in the shape of capital, without which industry would starve 
and perish. It is true that the effort may have been made 
many centuries ago, so that an income may now be enjoyed 
from the work of a long-forgotten ancestor. Some unfairness 
is thus caused in the eyes of those who think that all men 
ought to start with an even chance. But is it possible to 
abolish hereditary property without striking at the incentive 
to save and starving industry for lack of capital? It is also 
true that the effort may have been of a questionable kind, 
The effort made by Charles II.’s mistresses to fascinate and 
amuse that Royal debauchee is rewarded to-day by the 
rent-rolls of certain dukedoms. But it is hardly possible, 
because of exceptional cases of this kind, to overhaul every- 
body's title-deeds, and upset the whole economic basis of 
society. The case of landowners, enriched beyond the 
dreams of avarice by the growth of the community that 
wants to live on their ground, is one in which little effort 
comes in for a monstrous share of reward, but until we can 
eliminate luck in every walk of life, the position of the excep- 
tionally blessed landlord is only one example among many of 
the unevenness with which fate showers losses and rewards. 

Dr. Nearing, if we understand him aright, does not admit 
the justice of property income in any circumstances. He 
seems to regard all as equally parasitic. For example:— 

“ This man has a title-deed to a piece of unimproved land lying 
in the centre of a newly developing town. A storekeeper offers 
him a thousand dollars a year for the privilege of placing a 
store on the land. The owner of the land need make no exertion. 
He simply holds his title. Herea man has laboured for twenty 
years and saved ten thousand dollars, by denying himself tho 
necessaries of life. He invests the money in railroad bonds, and, 
someone insists, he thereby serves society. In one sense, he does 
serve. In another, and a larger sense, he expects the products of 
his past services (the twenty years of labour) to yield him an 
income. From the day when he makes the investment, he never 
need lift a finger to serve his fellows. Because he has the invest- 
ment, he has income. The same would hold true, if the ten 
thousand dollars had been left him by his father or given to him 
by his uncle—it would still command five per cent.” 

All this is quite true, but is it not also quite reasonable? The 
man who had a title-deed must have worked, or used the product 
of work devised to him, in order to get the title. The man 
who is admitted to have worked for twenty years and stinted 
himself is surely quite justly entitled to an income from the 
result of his past effort and self-denial. If it had been his 
father’s or his uncle’s, it still was work and self-denial, and, 
as such, worthy of its reward. Because if people are not 
encouraged to save by the prospect of an income from 
property, which they can hand on to their heirs, there will be no 
capital, and therefore no industry. Industry would not pay 
a rate per cent. to capital, if capital were not essential to it. 
Dr. Nearing does not seem to perceive this simple truth, and 
he appears to regard the recent upward tendency in the rate 
of interest as another injustice perpetrated by the property- 
owner. In fact it has come about because capital has not 
been saved fast enough to meet the demand for it, and so 
industry has had to pay higher rates for the use of it. The 
way to reduce the reward of capital is not to penalize it, and 
so make it still scarcer, but to encourage its creation until it is 
a drug in the market. Dr. Nearing, however, does not seem 
to recognize that capital is necessary to industry and can 
only be got by being saved. “ Shall,” he asks, “the economic 








world set its stamp of approval on effort, and its stamp of 
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disapproval on parasitism, by turning the income from activity 
into the hands of workers, and denying income to all others ?” 
Very well, then ; but workers who have saved money to build 
railways and factories must be included, or no more will be 
built. 

As for the History of Economic Doctrines} by two eminent 
French economists, now translated for the benefit of English 
readers, limits of space will only allow us to welcome it, with 
its scholarly fulness and clear thought. With so many 
practical problems before us, a history of theory has less 
attraction than usual. We care less about what learned men 
have thought in the past than about what is to be done now. 
How economic science has developed from its dim beginnings, 
and what have been the merits and blunders of individual 
exponents, seems too remote a study in these hurly-burly days. 
As M. Anatole France has well said, “ La science est infaillible; 
mais les savants se trompent toujours.” 





FRENCH NOVELISTS OF TO-DAY.* 

Few Englishwomen know more about modern French litera- 
ture than Miss Stephens. The first series of these studies of 
hers, which appeared about seven years ago, showed a most 
sympathetic appreciation of the writers who, with M. Anatole 
France at their head, brilliantly represented the spirit of 
France in those days. That spirit is changed, and more 
completely than the admiring critic, left behind to mourn the 
few “intellectuals” who “nobly maintained the tradition of 
Voltaire and of Renan,” is quite inclined to acknowledge. 
France of to-day is a new France; we hardly need M. Sabatier 
to teach us the change of heart, soul, and spirit which 
had in fact come about before the war—the new realiza- 
tion of the unseen which lightens the eyes and strengthens 
the hands of her soldiers. It is difficult to understand how 
a careful writer professing wide views can honestly describe 
such a change as “reaction.” Those who know French 
people best are very well aware that Royalist opinions and 
religious ideals have long ceased to be each. other’s logical 
consequence; and the present “ renaissance” —a fitter word— 
is only the expansion, the flowering, of a spiritual germ long 
existing. It is a reaction, but not towards old monarchical 
and ecclesiastical ideas: a reaction against the rationalist 
materialism, the mocking yet melancholy spirit of Voltaire 
and M. Anatole France. Miss Stephens concludes her interest- 
ing introduction with the rather grudging admission that “in 
certain respects even those tendencies of modern France, which 
to some seem reactionary, may bear within them the seed of a 
new life.” We are assured that they do. 

This new volume is devoted to personal studies of a few 
leading novelists of the present day, with analyses of their 
best-known work, The chosen writers are Mme. Marcelle 
Tinayre, M. Romain Rolland, the brothers Jéréme and Jean 
Tharaud, M. René Boylesve, M. Pierre Mille, and M. Jean 
Aicard. Certainly a brilliant group of names, but the popu- 
larity of one or two of them is hardly what it was before the 
war. Especially is this true of M. Romain Rolland, in some 
ways the best of all, whose marvellous Jean Christophe, by a 
curious irony, went for so much in influencing French youth on 
the most modern lines; and this in spite of those undeniable 
Jongueurs which, however true to life, are and must be 
foreign to the best French literature: in the matter of style, 
M. Anatole France and his school are of course inimitable. 
But M. Rolland’s hero is a German; to say that at the 
present moment is to say enough. 

Miss Stephens professes an unmeasured admiration for the 
genius of Mme. Marcelle Tinayre. This well-known novelist’s 
work deserves no doubt much that is said as to brilliance, 
artistry, &c.; but there we should ourselves be inclined to 
stop. There has been a great deal of unreal talk, not in 
France alone, about “conventional morality.” In Mme. 
Tinayre’s novels—with one or two exceptions—this is con- 
demned, if not ignored; “the ascetic ideal”—to use a cant 
term—with all that it naturally includes, has invariably the 
worst of it, English readers, many of them, are dismissed 
with a sneer as being “shocked by Mme. Tinayre’s novels”; 
but it is just possible that among these readers may be found 
some whose opinion is not entirely negligible, and who may 
give a fairly good reason for their dislike of books which, with 


all their cleverness, are not really very true to human sie 
which are frequently morbid and strained ; some of which strike 
one as frankly unwholesome, not owing to the plain speaki “ 
which entitles them to be called “strong meat,” but to med 
fact that in them passion is usually stronger than duty, and 
good has no chance in the conflict with evil. It is only fair to 
add that in Mme. Tinayre’s more recent books, ag in most 
of her country’s new literature, one seems to breathe a 
clearer air. 

The original and powerful work of the brothers Tharaud is 
the subject of a study which will be found specially interesting 
by those who know little of those authors, or only such of 
their novels, La Maitresse Servante, for instance, or that 
remarkable historical romance, La Tragédie de Ravaillae, 
which have already gained notice in England. These brothers 
collaborate in an extraordinary way ; it is practically impossible 
to distinguish the work of one from that of the other. Last 
winter they were together in the trenches, with many another 
of the young literary men who are the pride and hope of 
France, reading Montaigne in their leisure moments and 
writing such letters to their friends as that which Miss 
Stephens had the happy thought of reproducing here. 





JOHN HUSS.* 


Tus volume by a distinguished American scholar, who is 
Professor of Church History in the Western Theological 
Seminary, is a worthy quincentenary tribute to the great 
Bohemian reformer, whose life and work were to have been 
commemorated at Prague in this year of neglected centenaries, 
It is in no sense a rival to Count Liitzow’s Life and Times of 
Master John Hus, an admirable biography, published six years 
ago, for the two books have different aims. Count Liitzow 
wrote with a knowledge of Bohemia and of Bobemian history 
to which Professor Schaff lays no claim, and with an enthusiasm 
which is in the blood as well as in the brain. Professor Schaff 
brings to his task other qualifications—a wide knowledge of 
ecclesiastical history and of the history of dogma, and a 
remarkably just appreciation of the standpoint of both sides 
in a mediaeval quarrel, combined with a willingness to take 
the responsibility of judging between the protagonists when 
there is a clear issue between right and wrong. 

The chapters in Professor Schaff’s book which have interested 
us most deal with the debt of Huss to Wycliffe, his defence 
before the Council of Constance which condemned him, and 
his place in history. His memory has suffered in his own land 
from the opposition both of Roman Catholics, who detest him 
as a heretic, and of German Protestants, who hate him as an 
upholder of Czech nationality; and outside Bohemia it has 
not been generally recognized how great was the place he 
filled in contemporary European opinion, unfriendly as that 
was. Professor Schaff shows that contemporaries were right. 
Huss’s definition of the Church as “the number of all the 
elect and the mystical body of Christ, whose head Christ is,” 
and his logical deduction that all true Christians are united in 
Christ and therefore part of the Church, even if they form 
separate or particular Churches, were incompatible with the 
orthodox view that the Church is a visible organization under 
a vicegerent of God upon earth, and that “where the Pope 
is not recognized and obeyed, the Church is not.” Or, again, 
Huss’s view that priests in mortal sin do not perform the 
Sacraments efficiently “invalidates the whole theory of 
sacerdotal power received through ordination,” and his 
supreme appeal to the Scriptures was inconsistent with the 
belief that the Scriptures derive their authority from the 
Church. Thus, in spite of his acceptance of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, he was a heretic. Yet he denied any 
heresy. Professor Schaff thinks that he was honest in this 
denial, and that he forgot that, “in order to be a heretic, it 
was only necessary to combat the current system held by the 
Church,” and that the relation of his views to the teachings of 
Scripture had, in the eyes of his judges, nothing to do with the 
question of heresy. Thus, by the cruel laws on which these 
judges acted, he was justly punished, and the only remaining 
question is about the Emperor Sigismund’s safe-conduct, with 
regard to which Dr. Schaff decides that Sigismund, in a difficult 
position, availed himself of the doctrine, held by the Council, 
that faith is not to be kept with a heretic. 
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John Huss therefore stands to-day as “a martyr to the 
mcredrights of conscience.” These rights he upheld fearlessly 

hen, long before the Council of Constance, he denied that 
ae heretic ought to die the death. His view was that of the 
Westminster Confession, “ God alone is Lord of the con- 
science,” though, as Professor Schaff admits, the Westminster 
divines were far from realizing the significance of their own 
words. “Heresy tempts the faithful and makes them strong,” 
said Huss, in words which startled his readers. He sealed his 
testimony with his death, and he died, not so much for any 
dogma or for the denial of any dogma, as for his assertion of 
his right to “ prove all things.” Professor Schaff has put 
this point of vie-v with convincing force, and the effect of his 
argument is sii the stronger for his calm and well-balanced 
treatment of his subject, and for the fairness he shows towards 
the mediaeval attitude. No better book on John Huss is 
likely to be written for our generation. 





“BLACKWUOD” AND THE “FORTNIGHTLY.” 


Tux “Red Cross Pro.” who writes her experiences in Black- 

wood gives us a lively account of the inside working of a large 

military hospital. “I hated the idea of having Red Cross 

pros., but Iadmit we could not have done without them,” said 

4 Staff nurse; and this was the general attitude of the pro- 

fessional towards the amateur. “ Yet so long as they remem- 

bered to be very subservient, to hide any knowledge they 

sessed, and to hold themselves of less than no account, 

life passed fairly well.” It is amusing to find at the end of 

the article that the “ Pro.” has become so far professional in 

fecling that she pours ridicule on the V.A.D. convalescent 

hospital in her account of one which is largely caricature. 

The writer does not seem to be aware of the satisfaction 

expressed by patients of large military hospitals when 

they leave those admirably organized imstitutions and 

find themselves in the small and more humanly managed 

places. In the paper before us we get excellent pieces of 

eharacter-drawing. The argument between the Head Sister 

and the Scotch soldier is delightful The former expresses 

her admiration at the way in which hospitals have sprung up 

all over England im schools and workhouses. The soldier 

replies that it shows that the latter places were not really 

wanted, but is told that “the poor inmates have had to go to 

live in cottages and be looked after by the more able-bodied 

amongst them,” the retort being: “If the more able-bodied 

ean look after the infirm now, why were they ever looked 

after themselves?” The Scotsman also pointed out that in his 

country workhouses were not needed, as people looked after 

their own relations. The Head Sister said that she knew 

nothing of the Scotch Poor Laws, but she extolled our 

institutions, and declared that a horror of the workhouse was 

a survival of prejudice. “Besides, Old-Age Pensions have 

fostered their notions of independence, and they prefer to 

scrape along on a few shillings a week, half starved, in wretched 

insanitary surroundings.” But the soldier was not to be 

convinced, and retorted: “The workhouses have to be kept 

going to provide a raison d’étre for the staff.” Before enlist- 
ment this man must have been a member of the Charity 
Organization Society. But hospital conversation is not all 
on this high level of economics. A diverting incident is 
the episode of the bottle of stout. It appears that in military 
hospitals special diets continue for twenty-four hours after 
@ patient has left the place, a peculiar and mysterious 
regulation to which Voluntary Aid establishments have not 
attained. So it happened that after a certain patient had 
departed there remained an unconsumed bottle of stout, 
which was allotted by the nurse to another patient. Of 
course before it could be consumed it disappeared. A 
fearfal hue-and-cry was instituted, and even the Head 
Sister had to be called in. The whole ward were asked 
on their honour whether they had taken the bottle, and every 
one declared his innocence. The Sisters were in despair, and 
never discovered the culprit. It was true that no man had 
touched the bottle; a patient from another ward had been 
asked to come in and hide it——The “ Exchanged Officer” 
who i a previous number gave such a terrible account of his 
Journey across Germany now narrates what happened during 
his captivity at Wiirzburg. Here there were asmall number of 
English officers and a larger number of French. They were 
mprisoned in an ancient citadel, where the accommodation 





was rough, with imperfect sanitation and indifferent food. 
The commanding officer was just a typical German of the 
majority, with all the bad qualities which we have grown 
accustomed to expect. The under-jailer seems to bave been 
of a much better type, and to have shown what consideration 
he could to his prisoners, but he was always in terror of his 
superior officer. It was possible to buy additions to the 
food officially provided, and thus a considerable allevia- 
tion was obtained. A hot bath was only allowed once a 
month, and then the prisoners were sent in a sort of 
prison-van to the baths in the town. The doctor—who had 
lived in America—was able ‘to do little to alleviate the 
sufferings of the writer, who was partly paralysed. When 
the doctor was asked for a proper mattress instead of 
a bag of straw, he could only say that he “dared not 
do too much for the English,” and instead offered morphia- 
pills, which the officer refused ——The writer of “ Musings 
without Method” gives an account of the little book which 
a German Committee under Imperial sanction circulate 
among soldiers and wounded, and which is a glorifica- 
tion of the Kaiser. In this precious production the soldiers 
are told that “innocent women, children, and old people 
must not be ill-treated or killed, and women and girls must 
not be outraged... . Do you know why so many people in 
Belgium and France welcomed the arrival of the German 
troops ? It was because they were certain that under the 
protection of the German soldiers they would not be outraged, 
nor would their belongings be stolen by their own men”! So, 
then, all the horrors which happened to French and Belgians 
were done by their own people! Here, however, is General 
Stenger’s Order of the Day, published by the French Foreign 
Office: “ From and after to-day no more prisoners are to be 
taken. All prisoners are to be massacred. The wounded, with 
or without arms, are to be killed off. No living enemy is to 
be left behind us.” Truly does the writer of the “ Musings” 
say that the Kaiser is “Tartuffe in jack-boots.”——It is with 
regret that we read the last chapter of “ The First Hundred 
Thousand,” but we are left with two consolations—one 
is that the author, now disclosed to be Mr. Ian Hay, 
hints at a continuation, the other that we shall soon 
be able to read this admirable and illuminating work 
in book-form. This last instalment opens just before the 
great advance in September. Major Wagstaffe has returned 
from leave at home, and is asked to describe the general 
attitude towards the war, and he thus sums up: “The fact 
is, some people read the papers too much. At the present 
moment the London Press is, not to put too fine a point on it, 
making a holy show of itself. I suppose there’s some low- 
down political rig at the back of it all, but the whole business 
must be perfect jam to the Bosches in Berlin.” Nor is the 
comment of Private Mucklewame less sound on the subject 
of the Welsh miners: “All the decent lads are oot here.” 
Then comes the story of the great battle, which cannot be 
condensed; it must be read as a whole. It is not a general 
history of the advance, as it is only set forth from the point 
of view of one company, but its realism is wonderful, And 
so the author takes leave of what will “always be First, 
but, alas! they are no longer the Hundred Thousand.” 

Mr. Robert Crozier Long writes a rather alarmist article in 
the Fortnightly as to-the feeling in Sweden in favour of 
joining Germany. It appears that a book which is the 
work of a group of politicians, professors, and soldiers 
has recently been published. Its argument is that the only 
way to avert the danger of Russia is to join Germany, 
because if assistance is not given to the latter Power it 
will remain indifferent should a defeated Russia compensate 
herself out of Sweden, while a victorious Russia will do as she 
pleases. But fear of Russia is not the only motive. There 
is also a strong current of feeling which goes by the name of 
“ Activism,” and is a restless desire for Sweden to play a 
great part, as she didin the past. Mr. Long says that we must 
remember that Sweden is not at all like the other smaller 
States, with a limited outlook. “Activism appeals to no 
material interest; it appeals to historic memories, present 
pride, fear for independence, and to the national Quixotism 
and love for the fantastic and remote.” Dislike of England 
is said to be growing, both on account of the pressure of our 
sea power on trade, and also because, if the liking for 
Germany increases as being Russia’s foe, so must the dislike 
of Russia’s friends increase. Mr. Long also points out that 
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certain misguided people in England have been trying to 
influence Swedish public opinion by pouring upon the news- 
paper offices a stream of “information” of the most crude 
description, which has done much harm. Mr. Long does not 
say that the German sympathizers are anything but a 
minority, but his warning is that a dispute might arise 
between Sweden and an Entente State which would give 
the Activists the opportunity they are secking.——Mr. 
Whelpley in an article on America says that, although 
the goodwill of the majority of the American people has 
been lost by Germany, public opinion appreciates Count 
Bernstorff’s victory over the Berlin Foreign Office. But we 
are told that there is still plenty of ground for friction with 
ourselves, in spite of the goodwill which undoubtedly exists, 
and is widely distributed ——“ Labour Conscription and 
Finance,” by Mr. J. M. Kennedy, describes one of those 
astonishing states of mind which make one doubt the 
reality of existence. The attitude of Labour, according 
to the writer, seems to be that it will consent to allow 
the war to be carried on provided its cherished ideals of 
Trade Unionism and its dislike of National Service are 
not interfered with. It will grant favours on certain 
conditions, but that Labour could suffer by an unsuccessful 
result of the war does not appear to have entered into its 
mind. That this is not the true attitude of the mass 
of the workmen of this country is certain. That it should 
be possible for it to be publicly proclaimed is a disgrace to 
the Labour movement. 





FICTION. 


RED BOB OF THE BISMARCKS.* 

WHEN a writer's permanent address is Port Moresby, Papua, 
there is at least presumptive evidence that he—or she, as it 
happens to be in this case—knows something about New 
Guinea. Asa matter of fact, Miss Beatrice Grimshaw has 
given several proofs already that she knows a great deal about 
that huge and amazing island, and we turn to her new book 
with an expectation that she has never yet disappointed for 
fresh lights on that region of magic and mystery. The story 
begins in the Old Country, and it begins in the right adven- 
turous spirit. Paul Corbet, the son of a Liverpool merchant, 
showed a certain lack of natural affectioninrunningaway to sea, 
but it must be admitted that he had considerable provocation. 
He was “fed up” with office work; he was a fighting-man, a 
fine boxer, and a dead shot, and he had—alone of his family— 
the roving instinct in his blood. So when the opportunity 
offered of changing places with the valet of the most romantic 
explorer of the time he jumped at it, fought for it, and won. 
Zt was not all plain sailing, for Vincent Gore, the explorer, 
had to be convinced that Paul was in earnest and that he was 
the man he wanted. It was at the outset an arduous appren- 
ticeship, but Paul stood the test. He was a good linguist as 
well as a man of his hands, and in a very short time the valet 
was merged in the secretary, with a salary instead of wages. 
Paul was wanting in tact and diplomacy; he was always 
spoiling for a fight; but in one respect he proved immensely 
useful to his chief. Vincent Gore was a most formidable and 
adamantine person, but he had one weakness. He was 
paralysed by the sight of a petticoat, and found in his 
lieutenant an invaluable aid in keeping lionizers at bay. 

There are two plots in the story: one concerned witha great 
treasure hunt, in which Gore is the leading spirit, and the 
other romantic, in which Paul Corbet is hero and a young lady 
named Isola Ravenna is heroine. They met on the hillside on 
the island of Banda in the Malay Archipelago, and Paul, who 
had forsworn the joys of domestic life, instantaneously 
recanted his heresy. Naturally he was delighted to find that 
this beautiful young oread was a fellow-passenger on the 
steamer that took them to New Guinea; but his delight was 
soon damped by the terrible discovery that she was married to 
a German, and his anguish was only enhanced by the further 
discovery who the German was. This, be it remembered, 
was before the war; but as Gore’s objective was German 
New Guinea, Miss Grimshaw has a good deal to say— 
based on first-hand observation—on German colonial 
methods, and the unfriendly attitude of German settlers 
and officials towards British visitors. The case of the 








* Red Bob ef the Bismarcks, By Beatrice Grimshaw. London; Hurst and 
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heroine was doubly unfortunate. It was bad enough 
. ‘ ugh to be 
married to an elderly man on his deathbed to secure h 
position and that of her parents; it was worse when the 
dying man miraculously recovered, went off to New Gui 
and returned, unrecognized, to claim his bride under another 
name. How Isola ran away from her husband and, disguised 
2 , . ° ag 
a Malay youth, contrived to board Gore’s little schooner when 
he was just putting off on his treasure hunt; how the hoard 
of the Dutchman was located; how the trio fared on their tej 
in perilous seas forlorn with a crew of Papuan cannibals 
mutinied and wrecked the schooner; how the war broke out 
and Germany lost her colonies, and Paul won his bride—alj 
this is told in Miss Grimshaw’'s vigorous, forthright manner 
It is interesting, especially as Malaya comes into the story, to 
contrast her method with that of Mr. Conrad. Nothing could 
be more dissimilar, yet they are at least alike in having both 
felt the magic and glamour of the East. In the case of New 
Guinea and the surrounding islands, there is often something 
violent and even sinister about its enchantment, and thig 
quality is finely conveyed in the picture of Rabaul, the capital 
of Kaiser Wilhelms Land, on the great island which had 
once been New Ireland, but had become Neu Pommern when 
Gore and Paul Corbet put in there :— 

“It is always described as a spot of surpassing loveliness. There 
may be times when it deserves such praise, but on the eveni 
when the Afzelia steamed in, if struck me as the wickedest-looking 
spot between Capricorn and Cancer. The town lies in the hollow 
of an old volcano crater, walled with heavy forests. It is held 
tight in the elbow-curve of the bay, so that not a breath of 
Heaven's fresh outer air from the sea can visit it. From the 
great black finger of the jetty that runs pointing out to sea, as 
if in silent warning of unseen dangers on the land, the streets 
run straight and narrow, thickly overhung with boulevardi 
of tropic trees—flamboyant, with its drips of blood-coloured 
flowers; mango, hanging heavy-scented fruit beneath a gloomy 
cave of leafage; casuarina, the grave-tree of the Pacific, that 
mourns with every faintest stir of breeze, like an Zolian harp set 
ona tomb. ... There are rows of handsome offices and houses, 
and stores, and Government buildings, standing on forests 
of white or black legs, like creeping things. There is a 
heavy scent in the air, of gums and woods and foliage, and 
wet, raw earth, and rain... it is almost always raining in 
Rabaul, and the rain is always warm, and the ground steams 
under the sun when the rain is over. Outside the town, in the 
oily waters of the bay—that bay that is never moved by any 
storm, for the harbourage of Rabaul is the pride of the Bismarcks 
—stand up two dagger-shaped islands, like some strange form of 
beacon. Bo you wish to read their warning? Glance to the 
right of them, and you will see an ugly sight : a low, mischievous- 
looking crater, with its lip broken down towards the sea; a crater 
that lies like an ulcer on the face of the land, crusted with livid 
yellow and death-grey among the springing green. Within the 
memory of men no older than Red Bob that crater had spat out 
a low island or twoand altered all the harbour leveis; in that 
year the sea turned hot and the fish died, and were thrown up on 
the land. There was no settlement in Simpsonshafen then, nor in 
the days further back when the great beacon islands were cast 
out. But there are those who say that no settlement should ever 
have been put there, and prophesy the fate of Pompeii and 
St. Pierre for Rabaul—one of these days.” 


The characterization is spirited; perhaps the most artistic 
thing in this way is the portrait of the tiresome, persistent, 
tenacious governess, who came so near capturing the explorer, 
for Gore was an Ulysses with the heel of Achilles—full of 
wiles and resource, yet unable to detach himself from the 
most unattractive of sirens. 

But, when all is said and done, the deepest impression is 
created, not by the characters of the plot, but by the Papuaa 
landscape—the spell of New Guinea, with her sunsets like the 
Judgment Day, at once beautiful and terrible. 





The Research Magnificent. By H. G. Wells. (Macmillaa 
and Co. 6s.)—When, at the very beginning of Mr. Wells's 
new book, we were told that “the story of William Porphyry 
Benham is the story of a man who was led into adventure by 
an idea. . . . He hadan incurable, an almost innate, persuasion 
that he had to live life nobly and thoroughly,” and when we 
had more or less assimilated the lengthy preface “on Fear 
aod Aristocracy,” we knew that we had embarked on one of 
Mr. Wells’s grandiose discourses on matters ethical, social, 
political, and moral. The Research Magnificent is indeed 80 
cosmic and all-embracing that it ends in the year 1913 rather 
than face the inevitable concentration and partisanship of 
1914. The channel of communication between Mr. Wells and 
us—you can scarcely call him the hero—is a young egoist with 
several thousands a year, no work, and an incurable habit of 


! introspection. He marries a modern young woman of vigour 
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jduality, spends an adventurous honeymoon in the 
Balkan States, and then leaves her in an endeavour to dis- 
cover his own soul. There is less plot than is usual, even in 
Mr. Wells’s novels, but there is still the attraction and interest 
that we have learned to expect in his work. 

READABLE Novets.—The Sunlit Hills. By E. Maria 
Albanesi. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—Mme. Albaneei writes 
in a simple and popular way of the awakening to love and 
work of a rich, handsome, and quite futile young man.—— 
Passion and Faith. By Dorothea Gerard. (Stanley Paul 
and Co. 6s.)—This story of a so-called “conversion” to Roman 
Catholicism is, though fluently written, rather obvious and 
andignified.——“ Since First I Saw Your Face.” By Katharine 

an. (Hutchinson and Co. 6s.)—The tale of how John 
Brett, a coalpit lad, was proved to be the heir to great estates 
is pleasantly sentimental. 


and indiv 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


_—~o—— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review, ] 


Furniture Making. By R. 8S. Bowers, John Bovingdon, and 
other Designer-Craftsmen. “Cassell’s Handicraft Library.” 
(Cassell and Co. 5s. net.)—Here the carpenter, or rather 
eabinetmaker, who is already expert with his tools can learn 
the construction of various pieces of furniture. Working 
drawings and descriptions of parts as well as the camplete’ 
thing are given, so that he who wants to make a chair, a table 
or acabinet will find here ample instructions. Elementary 
knowledge, such as the use of tools and methods of making 
the various kinds of joints, is assumed. As some hundred 
and seventy different designs are given in the book, the plans 
areof necessity on a smail scale, and the worker is advised, 
before beginning, to make a full-sized drawing, especially 
when valuable woods are being used, so as to prevent costly 
mistakes. A plan is given for an extension dining-table which 
“can be simply and rapidly extended without having separate 
leaves for insertion, or the use of long screws and pegs.” 
This is, of course, an old design, and it is curious that it 
should not be more often used, as it is exceedingly practical. 
The technical side of this book is clear, and obviously written 
by competent people. We wish we could say as much for the 
designs. They too often remind us of arts and crafts exhibi- 
tions, and of art furniture shops. The simple designs are 
bald and the ornamented ones undistinguished. This is 
enforced strongly by the reproductions of old works which are 
given, and is emphasized in the case of an early nineteenth- 
century carved seat, a very beautiful work, out of which all 
the charm has evaporated when shown ina “ simplified modern 
reproduction.” 





. Mr. Edward Hutton, who has written many books of travel 
in Europe, has now published an account of Naples and 
Southern Italy (Methuen and Co., 6s. net). He writes in 
detail of some forty towns and villages scattered over the 
whole of Italy south of the line Naples- Benevento-Manfredonia, 
and, more fully and with great love, of Pompeii and of Naples 
herself, “a city without a monument, a sprawling mass of 
houses, churches, palaces, streets all built of grey lava, scarce 
one of which has any distinction or beauty.” Mr. Hutton 
succeeds in making his book, in spite of its inevitable 
crowding of information, interesting even to those who have 
never been to Naples and have no immediate prospect of 
going; it is illustrated with a number of photographs, and 
with some water-colours by Mr. Frank Crisp (who died in 
action in January last) of unusual delicacy and beauty of 
colouring, 





Tt seems a pity that Mr. Mark E. Perugini should have 
restricted so firmly the length of his book on The Art of 
Ballet (Martin Secker, 15s. net). He has, by its brevity, forced 
himself to keep within the narrow boundaries of the history 
of ballet alone, dissociating it as far as possible, and some- 
times rather awkwardly, from the history either of dancing 
or of the drama; even so, he bas been obliged to concern 
himself almost exclusively with its career in England and in 

The subject is one which is full of interest: the 
ballet, which Mr, Perugini defines as “a series of sdlo and 





concerted dances with mimetic actions, accompanied by music 
and scenic accessories, telling a story,” formed a part of the 
dances of ancient Egypt, and from that time until now has 
continued with growing elaboration and varying popularity. 
In Italy, in the year 1489, it was used to accompany the 
serving of a banquet, producing an extravagant, and pre- 
sumably uncomfortable, effect similar to that of the freak 
dinners of modern America; during the reign of Queen Anne 
it was “esteemed only as an amusing trifle.” Then came the 
wonderful days of the early nineteenth century, of Taglioni 
and “the divine Fanny”; and lastly, the “discovery,” in our 
time, of the Russian ballet. In years to come Mr. Perugini, 
who is certainly an ardent lover of the art, hopes to win for 
it State support and a State Opera House. 





In Attila and the Huns (Constable and Co., 6s. net. 
Mr, Edward Hutton has given a detailed narrative of the 
course of Att'la’s career. The volume possesses an addi- 
tional value from the fact that the main original Latin sources 
are printed in full at the end of it. In an introduction Mr. 
Hutton has endeavoured to suggest by a rather far-fetched 
argument that the modern Prussians are of the same racial 
family as the Huns :— 

“It would seem,” he says, “that as well physically as 
spiritually the Prussians in so far as they are Finnic are of the 
same Turanian stock to which the Huns belonged and if only thus 
related to them. That the relationship is closer still a thousand 
things of which we are witnesses to-day, as for many hundred 
years past, would lead us to surmise. And if they are not the 
same Barbarians, their barbarism is the same.” 

The hypothesis is surely such a shadowy one as hardly to have 
deserved elaboration. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 





Archibald (BR, C.), Euclid’s Book on Divisions of Figures, 8vo 
(Camb, Univ. Press) net 6/0 


Ashley (Doris), Children’s Stories by Scott, 4to ............... (RB. Tuck) net 5/0 
Belgrave (Dorothy) and Hart (Hilda), Children’s Stories from the Poets, 

I ss ccccasicnenniepbebanseaeenaneentnie eancidhanndmareenreonentonsceenesiarive ssseveseeee(lee Tack) 5/0 
Bell (R. S. W.), Smith’s Week: a School Story, cr 8vo ... (Newnes) 3/6 
Benson (Stella), I Pose, cr SVO..........cccsscscrsscsrserseecnereeensees (Macmillan) net 5,0 
Books of Fairy Tales ....00...00.00-00+-..ccosccssccscovsssccsosscescssccesssccesss (Warne) net 6/0 
Book-Prices Current, Vol. XXIX., BVO.......ccccscsesecseesereeserees (R, Scott) net 27/6 


Brath (8. de), Mysteries of Life: a Book for Boys and Girls, er 8vo 
(Allen & Unwin) net 4/6 
Brown (G.), The Arts in Early England, Vols. III.-IV. (Murray) each net 21/0 
Bulgaria, the Aspirations Of, CF BVO .....+..c.cecceceeceeceeceeseneeees (Simpkin) net 2/6 
Cambridge History of English Literature: The Nineteenth Century, 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 9/0 
Collison (W. H.), In the Wake ofthe War Canoe, cr 8vo .........(Seeley) net 5/0 
Colvin (L. D.), The Germans in England, 1066-1598, 8vo (National Review) net 6/0 
Connoisseur (The), Vol. XLII. .......0.-...c0cseessseeseencenenners (Connoisseur) net 8/0 
Curtin (J.), Fairy Tales of Eastern Europe, 8vo ............ McBride) net 36 
Cuthell (Mrs. E.), The Scottish Friend of Frederic the Great and the Last 
eS 2 oa YL 
Davidson (N. J.}, The Romance of the Spanish Main, cr 8vo ......... (Seeley) 5/0 
Dillon (E, J.), From the Triple to the Quadruple Alliance, ®vo 
(Hodder & —-— net 5,0 
Directional Astrology, by Sepharial, cr 8V0 ...............-ccss:sseee-e# (Rider) net 5,0 
Doster (W. E.), Lincoln and Episodes of the Civil War........./Putnam) net 6,0 
Dreiser (T.), The Genius, CF 8V0...........c6ccscresseecerenssttenseercnsrersenesenee( Lame) 6/0 
Droop (J. P.), Archaeological Excavation, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 4/0 
ten 4 t (H. G.), Constantinople, Old and New, roy 8vo...... (Longmans) net 21/0 
Faith and the War (The), 8V0 ..........ccccsceseneererenseneenenneceres (Macmillan) net 5/0 
Father Payne, 8V0 ........0..000+.-sseseesseeeessnveneserenesnseneneeres (Smith & Elder) net 7/6 
Gale (Zona), Heart's Kindred, cr 8V0..,......-.cssssee-ceeerserceneeneeneee (Macmillan) 6/0 
Gorgas (W. C.), Sanitation in Panama, cr 8vo .................. ..(Appletom) net 7/6 
Gras (8. B.), The Evolution of the English Corn Market from the Twelfth 


to Bighteenth Century, 8v0 ..........++... ciieninteatl (Oxford Univ. Press) net 10,6 
Hall (}. J) The Incarnation, cr BVO..........0..cce0eeeeeeee (Longmans) net 6/0 
Hall (J.), General Pichegru’s Treason, 8vo ............... (Smith & Elder) net 12/6 


Hall (S. L. N.), Home-Made Toys for Girls and Boys, 8vo ......(Laurie) net 6/0 
Harris (Ada Van 8.) and Waldo (Lillian M.), The Toy Shop Book, 8vo 
(Bickers) net 5/0 
Hayes (E. C.), Introduction to the Study of Sociology, 8vo (Appleton) net 10/6 
Heath (F. s* The British Civil Service: Home, Colonial, Indian, and 
Diplomatic, CF BVO .....c.csecsecrreeeencerererns gavsqpeatannenageaas «-veeA Grafton) net 3/6 
Helm (W. H.), Vigée-Lebrun: her Life, Works, and Friendships, 4to 
(Hutehbineon) net 21 
Hillis (N. D.), The Story of Phaedrus, cr 8vo ............---.». (Duckworth) net 36 
Holmes (F. L.), Regulation of Railroads and Public Utilities in Wisconsin, 
eee soenennisgneutanmmtpanninguictmeeneennssnnameatel —— net 7/6 
Hurd (P. and A.), The New Empire Partnership: Defexce—Commerce— 
a | CS 
Huston (C. A.), The Enforcement of Decrees in Equity, 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Hutten (Baroness Von), Birds’ Fountain, cr 8vo ..................(Hutehinson) 6/0 
Hutton (John A.), Ancestral Voices, cr 8vo ............ (Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Ingram (A. F. W.), The Church in Time of War, cr 8vo (Wells Gardner) net 2/6 
Jastrow (J.), Character and Temperament, cr 8vo............ . (Appleton) net 10/6 
Jesse (F. T.}, Beggars on Horseback, cr 8vo ...... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Keable (B.), A City of the Dawn, OF BVO ...cee...cccccccssserssneeerenses (Nisbet) net 50 
Letters of Captain Engelbert Lutyens, Orderly O Long 
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Helena, Feb., 1820, to — sass, soy Os. ye —~{ net 106 
iveing (G. D.) and Dewar (J. c ‘apers on Spectroscopy, 
wastes ’ “~ (Camb. Univ. Press) met $00 


Lorimer (D. L. R.), Syntax of Colloquial Pashtu, Svo ......(H. Milford) net 150 
Lowndes (Mrs. Be loot, Good Old Anna, cr 8V0 ..........00.00-+: (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Lowry (T. M.), Historical Introduction to Chemistry ...(Macmillan) net 8 
Lullabies of the Four Nations, 4t0 ...................s0...-.(De La More) net 7; 
Mackintosh (H. B.)}, Immortality and the Future ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 36 





Majid (A.)}, The Psychology of ership, er 8vo..................(Umwin) net 28 
Meithews (i), Muaicipal Charters, 8¥0 .....0:000+ (Oxford Univ. Press) net §&6 
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Melba’s Gift Book of Australian Art and Literature, 4 
iHedlder & Stonghten) net 3/0 
Mills (R. C.), The Wakefield Experiment in Empire-Building, 8v 
a & Seckesn) net 10/6 
Mooney (I, B.), Monastic Politics and Roman Procedure, 8vo 
- Catherine Press) net 6/0 
Morgan (J.), In the Footet of Ni (Macmillan) net 10/6 
Morse (J.), An Englishman in the Russian ‘Banks, “or 8Y0 .-.... (Duckworth 
Mulliken (E. G.), The Mystery of the Islands, cr '8vo .. ..( Wells Gardner) 2/6 
ey AS, . B,), A Bibliography of Municipal Goverament in the United 
OLED ELE EPEAT: ‘0 
Mursell (W. way The Bruising of Belgium, and other Sermons during War 
Time, cr 8vo (Wells Gardner) net 2/6 
Fahy Our Boys’ Book of the, 4t0............ccccesssssscsereeenensenensennedones (Newnes) 3/6 
d Creatures : a Selection of Dum- Dumm, illus. by George Morrow, 8vo 
(Constable) net 3/6 





PPIereet eee ee 


+ my ures (8), u). A Short History of the Oxford Movement ...(Mowbray) net 4/6 
he Day with the Russian Army, 1914-15, 8vo (Constable) net 7/6 
Prose and Verse from German Literature of the Nineteenth 
"Century, 7, 1800-1870, cr 8vo rey (Camb. Unt as Boees 1 * 
ips’ or e 7 oe.. ip) ne’ 
Pretlow ary Denson ~ amen e Small Family Coo packs ameil “\WoBrida) net 2/6 
neem "S GITE BOOK. .......0cr..cccecccccesseecoscsccnseeseoees odder & yy net 2/6 


dziwill noel Catherine), Sovere’ and Statesmen of Europe, 8vo 
‘ Ms _ (Caseait) net 10/6 


Robinson (H.), ~ eh # ‘Beightied ” War Pictures, folio .. {Dass worth) net 2/6 
K. Paul) net 7/6 











Bokesine (iar) — Ye Be iw 8v q net 60 
e Seven of Woman, 8V0.............0000 Cassell 
Seconde Parte rie of stor (the) BVO .....s.cseeees (Camb, Univ. Press. ant 21,0 
Sherard (BR, H.), Th __ CN Sn (Laurie) net 12/6 
Some Aspects of the: Woman's Movement, cr 8y. 
Studen te’ Christian Movement) net 2/6 
Stuart (Muriel), Christ at Carnival, and other Poems ...... (H. Jenkins) net 3/6 
‘Teasdale (Sara), mt +r RE: Macm: net 5/6 
qhemaen (J. a. kK .), The Greek Tradition, er 8vo...... (Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 
Tracy (L.), ~ Unknown Wife, cr 8V0...........:.ssccssssesecrecenseeresnences Cassell) 60 
3/6 


W.), In the Hollow of His 4 CR OVD ceccccczcegeseocccasy (Bell) ne 


e Way of Divine Union, 8vo......... 
Warde (P.), T Fools of Shakespeare, cr ove oes 
Semen pam (T.), Old Familiar Faces, cr 8V0 .......0000000 

‘Weaver rays The Little Blind God, or 8vo. 

















Williams thy Lite = .s Te Factory, cr _ ae (Duckworth) net 5/0 
Williams in Fl » SvO (Arnold) net 12/6 
Zwemer (38, M. fi ee or cca ccchcatiaaaiael (Seeley) net 5/0 
LIBERTY-SI LK 
FOR 


DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, 


“EMPIRE” 
Linen Mesh Underwear, 


For LADIES, CENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN. 
yet introduced, 





The most comfortable material 
Dries very rapidly. 


Writo for 
Price List 
and Samples. 


Absorbs moisture very rapidly. 
Does not irritate the most sensitive skin. 
Does not shrink in washing or wear, 


IRISH LINEN & LACE HOUSE, 


MURPHY & ORR, 208 BELFAST, IRELAND. 


Univ. Press) net 10/6 7 


es 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 





Limited, 

HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED......£90,000,000, 
CLAIMS PAID ................. ..-+- 118,000,000, 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 
Govats BOROUGH OF WIGAN 





EDUCATION DEPARTMENT, 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, 
, ASSISTANT-MISTRESS. Degree 








WANTED, in Jan 
Principal subjects—Botany and Mathematics, Subediare ae 


essential. 
on English. Scale £100-2£140, according to qualifications and 

Applications, stating age, qualifications, and ex us and experience, 
copigs of not more three recent testimonials, ould be fo rad 


undersigned not later than 16th November, 19 
No printed Form © Application supplied, 


Education Off GEO. H. MOCKLER, 





29th October, 1915. Director of Education, 
R= AND WAKEFIELD DIOCESAN TRAINING 
COLLEGE FOR MISTRESSES, 





REQUIRED, for January, 1016, LECTURER for ELEMEN 
ADVENCED 4 DRAWING. Preference will be — to a Can: didate whe sa 
help with Music, Needlework, or some other part of the College curriculum, 
Commencing 230, with board, rooms, and medical attendance during 
term. Churchwoman a. tom tho REV, T 

Further ulars may obtained m the HE PRIN 
Ln og Ripon, to whom applications should be sent as =a, 


EEN CHURCHMEN, over or under mili or 
otherwise unfit for service in the fot, can hel f, 
roe in the work of the CHURCH MY BECREATION HUTS at 
Small salary.—. a fears with 2 or 3 references, te 
PREBENDARY CABLILE, D.D. hiet Secretary, Headquarters, 
Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, London, w. 


Litas cultured and literary, with expert Knowledge of of 
0. 756, 








d and typing, desires tio SEC TARE 4 
Wine Spectator, 1 sf Wallington aicest, Strand, W. pely, Box 


A R E E RB S8. 
AR PART IN THE waa 
specialize. 





a 


i + post-' 
ureau for mployment of Women, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, Ww. 


LECTURES, &c, 


RESHAM LECTURES.—The Gresham Lecturer on 
Astronomy, Mr. ARTHUB RB. HINKS, M. fn Tae, aw ae 
coumse of four Lectures on “‘ Navigation and Ma 








Thursday, Friday, November = 17th, 18th, 1 comumenci ae ——. m., a 

Gresham E.C, Leoture 1, H: mencing at o Tims ef 
Gresham ; a © “yy, urope; Lecture 3, The Ma @ Baume 
continued) 5 1 Lecture 4, The Names on the Map of Europe. The 





“yee Pe HALL, OXFORD, 
Sccaguised ty tos ‘Board of somdne by esOcoa aay nd ite 
ni: y the y ‘01 x 
oni © —— Syndicate for Secondary T 
Principal ATH HERINE I, DODD, — 
my are a = Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cam 
the "Landon Teachers’ Diploma; the Oxford 
Diploma; and the > tase Teachers’ Certificate for Junior — 





You Want 
Beautiful Teeth 


—for Health’s sake, for beauty’s sake. It is quite easy to have 
pure white and beautiful teeth ; to keep them in perfect condition; 
arrest decay. All you require is a good brush and 


ROWLAND’S 
ODONTO 


“For Your Teeth.” 


It thoroughly cleanses the teeth and leaves a aaa fragrance 
in the mouth. It contains no grit. 


Buy it, because it’s best. 2/9 at your own chemists, and 
Rowland & Sons, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


DELICIOUS FRENCH COFFEE 
RED 


For Breakfast and after Dinner. 
In making, use LESS QUANTITY, it being so much stronger 
than ORDINARY COFFEE. 

















ROYAL TOTAL FUNDS ~~ £20,409, 644, 
FIRE, LOSS OF PROFITS, 
INSURANCE | LIFE, MOTOR CAR, MARINE, 
ACCIDENT, FIDELITY, BURGLARY, 
COMPANY, LIVE STOCK, ENGINEERING. 
LIMITED. 1 North John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


HEAD f 
* OFFICES (24-28 Lombard Street, LONDON, 





Fees for the i. oh from 66 guineas. Scholarshi 

Euro £18 mo awarded 7a — Sots meld — fund. 
tudents may borrow sums not exceeding re, ‘thin three years, 

Prospectus from The PRINCIPAL. x 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF stag 
ee Miss E, C. HIGGINS, B.A. 


THE LENT TERM on January 15th, 1916. The College prepares 
Women Students for the in Science and Arts 

ELEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOL HIPS, from £50 to 200 8 year, anda 
certain number of Bursaries of not more than £30, tenable for three years, will 
be offered for ———, in — Inclusive fee £100 a year. 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Boyal Holloway College, 


Englefield Green, Surrey. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B,, M.P. pa 
= ALEXANDER, F.RB.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staff co ot 
edical Lecturers and experienced Teachers in ev branch of P 
a. Ss a Swedish Mistress from the Royal tic Institu 
Stockh ducated Women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Ph. 
——. pone | a pag Toad Nieenid, reicke — su ee ae 
ferences t Hon. Viscount 0, the 
Mon. and oe ee alte DD D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETABY. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Schools. The course of training extends oer 2 years, and includes Educational 

















and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Clot he ~ 9 Physio- 

logy and Hygicne, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cri ‘ennis, &0, 

Peravcans EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE BGase rated), 
TALGARTH ROAD wnat EENSINGTON. a = 

Teachers. Chairman, Rt, Hon. 8 William a ame 

Montefiore; i on. Mr. Arthur G. Ps a —For Pooegoctncee and Me. C; 0. 

concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 





_ E PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 

as Child in resid 
Ladies over 30 years of age aint Te On QUALIFIED NURSES. 
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PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., receives 


i r 15 years of age, to prepare for Universities, Army, Na 
‘i aa ey be Large modern house, within 200 s of Sea,—For ius 
{e7ee] Prospectus apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


pa aa . - —_ 
GTAMMERING PERMANENTLY CURED.—Adults 


taken in Residence or as Daily Pupils.— tus and testi- 
and Boys SsCHNELLE, 116 Bedford toeet Mansions, 














‘ st free from Mr. A. 
— W.c. Estab. 





— 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


pesee= EDUCATION CORPORATION. 


£4 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
— (Telephone: Victoria 3319.) 
SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, RSET, 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. Grarmvexn Grar, 
Board and Tuition, £100 a year. 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


Head-Mistress, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year. 
‘There is a special Department for Domestic Science and Housew ery. 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD, 


Head-Mistress, Misa C. I. Dopp, M.A, 
Vice-Head-Mistress, Miss J. 8. H, McCanp 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenham), 
Board and Tuition, 40 to 50 Guineas a year. Special advantages for girls 
preparing for the University. 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT. 
FOUNDED 183. 
_— Miss BRENDA NIGHTINGALE, M.A.London, 
Principals { Yfiss VIOLET M. FIELD. : 
THOROUGH EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S DAUGHTERS 
(Resident — 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION to MUSIC (Poreign Method), 
LANGUAGES and ART. 
LECTURES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


—_— HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
RLETON YOUNG, M.A, 














Head-Mistress — Miss G, TA 
Preparation for the Universities; Leaving Scholarship. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 
BOARDING HOUSES. 

Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


P. RINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W. 
Principal—Miss PARKER, 
Boarding and Day School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Special atten- 


tion to ngueges. English, Art, Music. Holidays arranged for if required, 
Large grounds. Fees, 66 guineas to 75 guineas a year. Officers’ daughters, 


@ guineas a year. 
UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE— 
Principals: Miss CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond. (Girton 
College).—First-rate Modern Education, Premises specially built for a 














School. Large Playing-fields and Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, Cricket, 
Swimming, &c. es 
INGHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR, 


pe si el.: 7Grayshott. 7 ; " 
REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON, 
For Prospectus apply to the Head- Mistresses | a eh EUX, M.A. 
Good modern education ; country life. New buildings; grounds of 12 acres. 
Healthy situation; high position. Fees from 60 guineas. 
ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding Schoolfor Girls. Principal, 
Miss CONDER, Classical Tripos, Camb., M.A. Dublin, Thorough Education 
om modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
Pupils prepared for ad vanced Examinations and for the Universities if required, 
Healthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &c. 


T MARGARET’S SCHOOL, 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING. 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Grounds. 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and Glasgow, 11 miles 
m Stirling. Thorough General Education on Modern Lines. Lacrosse, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Fives. SPRING TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, 
JANUARY ifth. Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
HEAD-MISTRESS, 
([HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
f Heav-Mistress: Miss L. M. CAMERON, Final Honours School of Modern 
History, Oxford (formerly History Mistress, St. Felix School, Southwold). 
ing air from Downs and Sea. Special care given to individual develop- 
ment, Pupils prepared for the Universities. Junior House for Girls under 14, 

















S12 EDMUND and LADY BLTON confidently Recommend 
k “THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 
with thorough education for Gentlemen’s Daughters quly, Batirecherge of Chil- 

a with parentsabroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins.from 
sea.—For Illus. Prospectus apply Principals, Miss Young and Miss Wiltshier. 


H{GHPIELD, — OXHE} 





OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal—Miss WALLIS. 
Scholarshi Prteate Rendenties School for Girls. P : 
cholarship, available for three years, on application to Principal. 
AUTUMN TERM ENDS DEC. ht - Tele. ** Watford 616.” 


OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognall, HAMPSTEAD. 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—Exceptional advantages. 
Careful attention given to 

prepared for advanced , 





Literature, and Music specialities. 
the development of character. 


health and Pupils 


ezaminations. Excellent results. Good garden and field for games. References 
kindly permitted to 


Rev. B. Baring-Gould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. B, 





Bardsley, Hon, Sec, 


» C.M.S., and others,—Apply PRINCIPAL for Prospectus, 


HE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 1¢ to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health. 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New 
Domestic Science branch for girls over 15. Tennis Courts and field for H ockey 
and Cricket. Prep. for Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


PaEtae MAWR, ABERGELE, NORTH WALES.— 
Boarding School for Girls. Private grounds of 12 acres, Sea and 
Sete air. — — of suites mistresses and visiting masters, Games, 
ng, swimming. i — 
Pringipale: The ee. + eee trains to London and the North. 


JT FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD, 
Temporary Address—THE HAYES, SWANWICK, DERBYSHIBE. 
Hend-Mistress—Miss L, SILCOX. 























BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


EXHILL-ON-SEA.—LADY (Hospital Sister) is forming 

the nucleus of a House and School for Boys 6—14 years of age, Anzlo- 

Indian and others. Resident qualified . Boys prepared for Ariny, 

Navy, and Public Schools. Entire charge if desired. Scteceness and terms 

oman No. 755, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 
ondon, W.C. 


ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Army Couneil. Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 feet 
above sea, ing moor, Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 


CADETS, 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A, 


ERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, 
CROSBY, near LIVERPOOL. 
Old Endowed School near the sea. Scholarships in the School and to the 
Universities. 
Tuition Fees fo annum, Boarding House. 
Apply Head-Master—H. CRADOCK-WATSON, M.A. 


Peomeakove SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham, 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
Fer details apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove, 
OYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.—60 pages Crown 
8vo, giving ticulars of the pay and prospects of Officers in the Royal 
Navy. A copy will be forwarded (without charge) to interested parents.— 
Messrs. GIEVE, MATTHEWS & SEAGROVE, Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, 


London, W. 
Ww. A. FULLER, 


M*- 
THE COLLEGE, STORRINGTON, SUSSEX, 
PREPARES BOYS OF FROM 14 YEARS OF AGE FOR 
UNIVERSITY axp ormer Examivations. 


7=2 LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION, DEC, 7th. 
Particulars from the BURSAR. 
UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (Founded 1576). Motor 


from Maidstone. Complete modern school buildings and boarding-houses 
(1911). Separate house, &c., for Juniors. Situation ideal, 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent and Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rev. W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A., or from the CLERK, 53 Palace Street, Westminster, 5. W. 
LKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE, 
Healthily situated near the Moors, Leaving Scholarships. Extensiwe Playing 
Fields—Swimming Bath. Next term will begin Thursday, January 20th, 1916, 
Head-Master—C, W. ATKINSON, M.A., Cantab. 


Vi&E GC 8 2b..& BB © Bs 
SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, NOV. 18th, 19th, 20th, 

Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum. Two Astley 

Scholarships £10 per annum. One Day Boy’s Scholarship £10 10s. per 

annum.— For particulars apply to W. 5. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 














i 

















AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


OURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 

any date. Excellent introductions given.—Telepbone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 


—{_——— os 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES, 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS, 
OAKLEY HOUSE, KM, 16, 18, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C. 

Under the management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ Guild, 

Collcge of Preceptors, Head- Mistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant- 








Mistresses, and Welsh Goat Schools Association, 

The Agency has been for 8 ea of Teachers to 
find work WiTHoUT UNNECESSARY iT. All fees have lore beea 
calculated on the LOWEST BASIS to cover the img expenses, 

Hours for Interviews -—11.90 a.m. to 1 p.m. Ste Spm. 


ate Saturdays, ma s0o.me, S23 pap. and Sto Sham, 
ees —— ~~ ~ aLice M. FOUNTAIN. 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES, 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO 
36 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 





invite lications from gualifed ladies who are looking for posts as 
MISTR S or MATRONS im Schools, or as GOVEBNESSES in Private 
Families. 


Pp ctuses will be forwarded tis on lication. 
— N 7 REGISTRATION. 


© CHARGE FOR 
OC HOI 





CE OF SCHOOLS anv TUTORS 
Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel, : Regent 4925, 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 
Full statement of requirements should be given. 
Many Priicipals are at present willing to reduce fees. 
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CHOOLS 
8 & 
ypworons 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their ~~ “ee (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to 

Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Offices—158-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephone—1136 Museum. 


~CHOOLS ror BOYS anv GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY, UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charge) pro- 
8 vectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH- 

ENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

*Phone, write, or call. 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 
Telephone 5053 Central. 


\CHOOLS, &c.—Information and Advice as to choice of 
K SCHOOLS, TUTORS, COACHES, &c. (in all parts) for BOYS or GIRLS 
sent gratis on application to The GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, 
and Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—There 
are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Fucapestame and 
full particulars will be sent free of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 
HOTELS, HYDROS, d&c. 
ROADLANDS NATURE CURE, MEDSTEAD, 
HANTS.—Air, Sun, Water, Vapour, Pine, and Seaweed Baths. Clay 
Packs, Massage, Breathing, Remedial Exercises, Rational Physical Culture, 
Sleeping in Air Chalets (HEATED IN WINTER WITHOUT CHARGE), Scientific Non- 
Flesh Diet, Educative Health Methods. Department for Delicate Children, 
Medical references.—Apply for Illustrated Prospectus with Testimonials. 




















IDEAL AUTUMN AND WINTER HEALTH RESORT, 
if IPOSO NATURE CURE HYDRO, HASTINGS. 
All Continental Nature Cure Treatments. 
New illustr. prospectus from Management, Rrroso, St. Helen's Park, Hastings. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


iD PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 
‘4 —A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been py erected 
and equipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering from Epilepsy. 
Experienced Medical and Nursing treatment, ag and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn ‘Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.— Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


YESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 
P of Medical Men in all parts willing to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 
seut without charge. Or selection will be made on statement of nature of 
¢ase and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 
Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


Or ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 

Tersons wishing to receive full value should apply to the actual 
manufacturers, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London. Est. 100 years. 


OCKROACHES cleared with Blattis, the Union Paste. 
Guaranteed by E. Howarth, F.Z.S. Recommended by Dr. H. Woodward, 
F.R.S, Supplied to the Royal Household. Harmless to pets. R.M. Barracks, 
Chatham, *‘ Blattis has been very effective.’’ Tins, Is. 3d., 2s. 3d., 4s. 6d.— 
HOWARTH & FAIR, Sole Makers, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 

130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent, 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 


APPEALS. 


\HE NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (Ausanry Memorut), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. 
Patron: H.M. Tur Krxa, 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are being treated, 


READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, but 
desiring to retain their normal income, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invited to write to the Secretary for 
particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUITIES FUND, 

DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED, 
Treasurer: Tux Eart oy Harrowsr. Secretary: Goprrer H. Hamitton, 















































Interesting booklet telling ‘‘why,"” sent post free 
on application to J. & J. Colman, Ltd., Loddon, pe 
Carrow Works, Norwich. 








‘Three Nuns” 


Tobacco 


No woman should marry . .. aman 
who does not smoke. 





A Testing Sample will be forwarded on application to 

Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial 

Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
Glasgow. 











“ King’s Head” is stronger. 


BOTH 


Sd. rer oz 8d. 


“THREE NUNS” CIGARETTES 
MEDIUM - - - - 4d. for 10 
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Overheard Lately 


AJOR B, striding into a Lotus agent's 





shop: “Mr. H, you have saved my 
life!” 
“How so, Sir?” from the astonished H. 


“Six months ago you persuaded me to buy 
Lotus Waterproof Boots No. 359. Well 
they're damn fine boots. I wore ‘em for ‘iv 
months in the trenches, through some beast’? 
bad weather, and never had a damp foot. 


Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford. 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere. 
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SALE BY AUCTION. 


F W. R. PHELIPS, Esgq,, J.P., 
a portion of the 
LIBRARY 


from 
MONTACUTE HOUSE, MONTACUTE, SOMERSET. 


BY DIRECTION 0 


Milton's Paradise Lost, 1668; Coryat’s Crudities, 
Gale's Chirurzerie, 1563, black letter; Sir John Suckling’s Fragmenta 
first edition, 1646; Donne's Poems, 1633; Sir Thomas More’s Apologye, 
33. black letter; The Utopia, 1551, first edition; Peter Martyr's Historie of 
BS, dies, 1628; a fine MS. ofa True and Perfect Accompt of His Majesties 
oe™ 1686, in rich binding by Mearne; Sexton's Maps, 1579; Great Britain's 
Navy, © Pilot, 1727; and many other interesting early books, ineluding Scarce 
Cont iota Ben Jonson his part of King James, His Entertainment of passing 
Yamp C rovation, 1603, &c. Other properties, including hooks and a collection 
v= Medals, and Curiosities by order of Executors, which will be sold by 
coms, Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 
rooms, 20 Hanover Square, W., on WEDNESDAY, November 17th, 
ONE o'clock precisely. On View Two Days Prior. Catalogues free. 


Rare old Books, inctoding 


wll; 
Aurea, 


at their 
1915, at 


—— 


THE NA 


TIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 
(A Strictly Non-Party Organization), 

OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To © the p and safety 
of the Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and 
physical condition of the people by bringing about the 
adoption of Universal Military Training for Home Defence. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE PAYMENTS, 





2 s. S| 2 s. a. 
Hos. Vice-Presidents w.2 o. 25 0 O| Members we se ose oe me 1010 0 
ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 
Bon. Vice-Presidents .. .. 5 0 ©] Associates, with Literature 
Members ... — = 110 and Journal... ss «2 « © 5 0 


The Subscription of Ladies and Members of the Territorial Force is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptions of Associates, 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Offices: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, &.W. 





_ PLEASE HELP 
GREAT NORTHERN 
CENTRAL HOSPITAL 


(Commonly known as the Great Northern Hospital), HOLLOWAY, N., 
WITH 
SUBSCRIPTICNS, DONATIONS, AND LEGACIES. 
139 BEDS FOR SICK AND WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


GILBEKT G. PANTER, Secretary. 





The 
Silken 
Sleeve. 


FP 





if 4A 
AI HE SILKEN SLEEVE 
aptly expresses the valve 
mechanism of the Daimler 
motor. Its silence is proverbial. 
It is silent in principle and silent 
in operation. 
It remains so. 
Its sliding sleeve valves clean themselves. It requires a minimum 
ot attention with a minimum of expense. It is the maximum of 
efficiency. The perfection of the Daimler engine is only in keep- 
ing with the remainder of the chassis. There is a waiting list. 


CT 


The Daimler Company, Ltd., 
COVENTRY. 


Hire Dept.: Store St., Tottenham Court Rd., London, W.C. 


Depots: Lonpon, BrraincuaM, Bricnton, Brisror, CARDIFF, 
MANCHESTER, 


LEEbs, NEWCASTLE, NorrincHaM. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


An Introduction to the Study of Pre- 
historic Art. By ERNEST A. PARKYN, MA. F.RAT, 
Sometime Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge. With 16 
Plates (2 of which are coloured) and 318 Illustrations in the 
Text. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains a fully-illustrated account of the latest dis- 
coveries in South-West France and Spain of the remarkable Sculp- 
tures, Eugravings, and Cave Paintings executed by the Prehistoric 
inhabitants of the Stone Age. This is followed by a Study of Deco- 
rative Art in the Bronze Age. The latter part of the work is devoted 
to late Kellic Art as exhibited by discoveries in the British Isles 


In the Hands of the Enemy. being the Experi- 
ences of a Prisoner of War in Germany. By the fev. 
BENJAMIN G. O’RORKE, M.A., Chaplain to the Forces. 
With 14 Illustrations. Crown Syo. Paper Covers, 1s. 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 











net, 





Practicable Socialism. Papers by the late Canon 


S. A. and Mrs. 8S. A. BARNETT. New Serres. With 
Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
In a remarkable series of essays, full of subtle analysis, this fine teacher 


gives us his conception of the meaning of religion, both to the individual! and 
to the community, and of the way by which this religion, in widest commova!ty 
spread, may transform and enuoble the ends for which we choose to work.” 

—New Stalesan, 


Life of John Wordsworth, D.D., late 
Bishop of Salisbury. By the Rev. E. W. WATSON, 
D.D., Canon of Christ Church. With Portraits and other 
Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 











The Romanticism of St. Francis; and 
other Studies in the Genius of the Francis- 
cans. By Father CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C., Author of “Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi.” With Frontispiece. Svo. 63. 6d. net. 





The Double Road: A Story. By MICHAEL 
WOOD, Author of “The House of Peace,” &c. Crown Svo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

This story aims at illustrating the contrast between the path of one 

seeking the mystical union with God tnd that of the seeker of the 

marvellous and occult. 


Religion and Dharma. By SISTER NIVEDITA 
(Marearer E. Nosie). Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
A book on the Religion of Hinduism, its aims, ideals, and meaning. 


i 





It appeals especially to those who are students of native life an 
Religion in India, and particularly to those who have some know! 
of the new movements in thought, art, and religion which are arisii 


anong the Indian natives. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


THE STATE AS FARMER. 
George Radford, M.A., 


Editor of “Our Land.” 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





S.W 


—e« 


London : Smith, Elder & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, 





IT IS NOT EASY 


to economise with the prices of food so high, and 


faced 


e 


those who have to cater for the family ar 
with a great problem. 

If you have to buy less meat or fish, a remarkably 
good alternative is St. Ivel Lactic Cheese, which is 
much more nourishing, 


recommended 


Cheese is strongly by experts on 
account of its wonderful food value. 

The price of St. Ivel Lactic Cheese have not 
advanced since the outbreak of War; they are still 
63d. each. 

The greatly increased demand proves how ch 
St. Ivel Lactic Cheese is appreciated in these hard 

















times, being economical to use and benefi 
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A_SPECIAL OPPORTUNITY 
TO ALL BOOKLOVERS. 








NEW AND IMPORTANT 


REMAINDERS 
OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


Including English and European History and 
Biography, Natural Science, Philosophy and 
Theology, General Prose, Literature, Poetry, 
Travel and Sport, and Works of Reference. 
In perfect condition, as issued, and offered, so 


long as the present stocks last, at exceptionally 
low prices. 


A new Catalogue of 160 pages will 
be posted gratis on application. 





JOHN GRANT, Wholesale Bookseller, 
31 George IV. Bridge, EDINBURGH. 


MEDOC, 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine. ‘The quality 
ot this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, oldin 
bottle. On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 
The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the constantly increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in London and the 
Provinces gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 
B Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Paid to any Railway Station, including Cases and Bots. 
Trial Orders of 1 Dozen Bots, Delivered Carriage Paid, 
All who know these wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED. 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
MANCHESTER: 26 Market Street 





Per Dozen, 
Bots, 4-Bots, 


14/6 8/3 


17/6 9/9 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


DICTIONARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE. 
In 10 Volumes, printed in beautifully clear type. Cloth, £5; Half-Moro., £7 103, 


CHAMBERS’S CYCLOPADIA OF ENCLISH LITERATURE 
3 vols., cloth, £1 11s Gd net; half-moro., Z2 Ss net. 
A history, critical and biographical, of Authors in the English 
tongue from the earliest times to the present day, with specimens 
of their writings. Illustrated with nearly 309 portraits. 
“ A work of reference which for accuracy, critical insight, and literary finish 
is unsurpassed. ’’—Glasqow Herald. 


CHAMBERS’S BIOCRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
of Celebrities of all Nations and all Times. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Cloth, 6s net; half-moro., 10s 6d net. 

“ The best biographical dictionary in a single volume that has appeared for a 
long time.’’—Athenzum. 

CHAMBERS’S CONCISE CAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 
New Edition. Revised in accordance with World’s latest avail- 
able Census and Statistical figures. Cloth, 6$ net; half-moro., 
10s 6d not. 

This volume gives particulars of all the important places men- 
tioned in connection with the present crisis. The reader of the 
morning papers will follow events with much greater interest 
if he has this Gazetteer at his elbow. 

**One of the very best books of its kind ever published.””—Glasgow Herald, 

CHAMBERS’S tarce-type ENCLISH DICTIONARY 
Enlarged Edition, with Supplement containing 39 pages of 
additional words and phrases. Cloth, 12s 6d; half-moro., 18s. 
“A work reflecting the highest credit on editor and publisher; a better dic- 

tionary for the general reader we have not met with.’’—Birmingham Post. 


CHAMBERS’S BOOK OF DAYS 
2 vols. 108 6d net. (Formerly 21s.) 
A Repertory of Popular Antiquities, Folklore, Anniversary Days 
of Notable Events and Curiosities of Literature. Elaborately 
Illustrated. 
“The reader of these volumes must be of a peculiar temperament if he does 
not find in them lasting sources of pleasure.’’—Times. 
BRITAIN’S BIRDS AND THEIR NESTS 
12s 6d net. (Formerly 21s.) 
Described by A. Landsborough Thomson. 
Introduction by Professor J. Arthur Thomson. 
132 Drawings in Colour by George Rankin. 
Order at once if you wish to obtain this superb Volume for 
12s 6d net. 


** Admirable coloured plates, The birds are accurate, life-like and effective.” 
— Times, 


Prospectuses of these 38 Soho Sq. London, W., 
volumes post free from W.&R.Chambers, Ltd. and Edinburgh. 





Mr. 
HILAIRE BELLOC 
writes :— 


“An earlier editi 
of Chambers’s io 
clopedia has been 
my principal book 
of reference for the 
last fifteen years, | 
have found it much 
the most accurate 
of such works, more 
trustworthy than 
others upon a some. 
what larger scale, 
and though this 
may seem contra- 
dictory, more com- 
prehensive. J am 
glad to have the 
opportunity of givy- 
ing you this opinion 
for what it is worth, 
In work such ag 
mine it is an opinion 
which is constantly 
put to the test, aad 
I have never known 
that test to fail.” 











RUSSIAN JEWS’ RELIEF FUND 





A* area seven times the size of Belgium has been ravished five times by the Germans. 
starving. Old men and women have lost the roofs over their heads, and when children stretch out their thin arms, 


Help the Suftering Jews. 


crying for bread, their mothers can only answer with tears. 


A spectre of horror has cast its withering hand over vast lands between Niemen and the Carpathians. Workers have 
lost their work, for all the workshops and factories are shut. The plough is rusting for want of use, for the labourer has 


been robbed of tools and seed. 


Epidemics have spread throughout the country, and the domestic hearth is extinguished. 


Has the Jew the Right to Your Help? 


Yes; every nation has this right in the name of humanity. But the Jews have the right also in the name of their 


Millions are homeless and 








historic past. ‘They have not only given us our religion, but have also been the means, in God's hand, of preserving it 
through many dark days. Others would have thought only of themselves ; the Jews’ first thought was the conserving of 
the law of God. During the centuries since then, the Bible and no small number of Jewish messengers have been the 
means of true progress. Yet think of the ages of persecution they have had to contend with. Wherever hunger and great 
disasters struck the nations amongst whom they live, the Jews suffered most. Of all the tragedies on this earth, surely 
theirs is one that surpasses them all! No earthiv voice seems to rise on their behalf—no King! no Prince! to represent 
them. Do you not hear the heavenly voice? The Reg of Kings is appealing, “In as much as ye have done it unto the 
least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” Let the bleeding hearts of millions of a mothers know other 
fee ings than pain. Let the voice of Israel not only speak in a sigh, but may they amidst all this horror through which 
they are passing still be able to say :—Biessed be the name of the Lord, for His redeemed children, who in His name 
came forward and helped us in our affliction. Let, therefore, the Jewish mothers be able to give their children something 
more than tears. Also by helping them now in their dire need, you may be sure that in days to come the ever-grateful 
hearts of these people will always remember that when they and their children were hungry you feed them, and when 
they were naked you clothed them. 

We are convinced that our country’s past gr.atness in the hands of God has in part been due to our generous and 
Christian treatment to this race, and we believe that by doing what we can for them now, greater blessings even than 
those of the past will come to us, for has not God said, “ He that blesses thee, him will I bless”? 


Twenty shillings will keep 10 persons from starvation for a week. 
Donations should be sent to Messrs. Barclay and Co., Ltd., Bankers, 54 Lombard Street, London, 





A copy of a pamphlet, “The Tragedy of the Jews in the Eurepean War Zone,” by Leon Levison, may be 
had free by subscribers and others, post free 2hd., from the Secretary, Russian Jews’ Relief Fund, 
1 


2 George Street, Edinburgh. 
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NATIONAL REVIEW 
PUBLICATIONS. 


The GERMANS 
IN ENGLAND. 


By IAN D. COLVIN. 


A brief extract from the Author’s Intro- 
duction of this unusually interesting his- 
torical study clearly indicates the nature 
of the volume: 


the 
were always interfering in English policy for their own 


“But when we come to understand that the Germans 
ends, when we find them bribing a Chancellor, financing 
an invasion, and raising or pulling down a dynasty, then 
We begin 
to see the hidden springs and inner motives of what 
AsI 
hope to show, there were two main motives of German 


much that was formerly obscure becomes clear. 
was before a mere orgy of civil and foreign wars. 


interference in English policy, the one political and the 
other commercial.” 


6s.net. Demy 8vo. 300 pages and Map of Hanse Towns 


The New | ew 
Potsdam Diary 


FOR 1916. 
By L. J. MAXSE. 


Contains one suitable and instructive extract for 
every day in the year. 





Now Ready. 


“When I cast my eyes over all tribunals of my kingdom 
I observed an immense army of lawyers, all presumably honest 
men, and yet violently suspected of not being so.” 

—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

The “Potsdam Diary” has been flippantly described as “a 
Patriotic Pillory for Political Piflers.” 
Attractively produced in Red Cloth Binding. 


1s. 6a. net. 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 2s. 6d. net. 
NOVEMBER, 1915. 


Episodes of the Month (with a | Women’s National Service 
detailed Map of Champagne) | By Tux Countess or SELBORNE 

German Military Ethics 

By the Eart or Cromer, G.C.B. 


So He Taught Them 








American Affairs 
By A. Maurice Low 
The Cameroons 
By Miss Bares By 8. z M. Sropart 
An Eye-Witness’s Impressions 
Some Recollections of Lord of the Fall of Antwerp 
Roberts By W. van Lepe 
By Courson Kernanan | “Remember Miss Cavell” 
The Grand Dukes of Down- | The Lack of a Naval Policy 
ing Street By L. J. Maxsz By a Nava CorrEsPONDENT 
Wild Geese Greater Britain : 
By Miss M. D, Havitanp and the War 


Australians 











141 TAVISTOCK ST ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, wo. 
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MACMILLAN’S NEW BOOKS. 
By RUDYARD KIPLING. 


‘FRANCE AT WAR. 


16mo, sewed. 6d. net: = 
 #EH OG. WELLS'S NEW NOVEL. 





The Research Magnificent. és. 
I Pose. py sTELLA BENSON. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
[ Tuesday. 


*,* In the form of a story this first book of a new writer is an 
amusing medley of wit, wisdom, and whimsicality. 


The Caliphs’ Last Heritage. 4 short 
History of the Turkish Empire. By Lt.-Col. Sir MARK 
SYKES, Bart., M.P. With Dlustrations and Map3. 8vo, 
20s. net. 

Tur Gione.—"“ We have quoted sufficiently from the book before us to show 
that it is both original and entertaining. We should add that it is also very 
instructive, and that it is of very special value at this particular time.” 


EIGHTEENTH THOUSAND. 


Ordeal by Battle. py rs. 


___ 6s. net. 


OLIVER. 8v0. 


BY THE BISHOP OF WINCHESTER, — 


Aspects of the Church’s Duty. 


A Charge Delivered to the Clergy of the Diocese of Winchester 
at his Primary Visitation, September 27th and October 4th, 
1915. By EDWARD STUART ‘TALBOT, D.D., D.Litt. 


ane Sewed. ; 1s, net. . , % 
DEAN HENSON’S NEW VOLUME, 
By H. HENSLEY 


War-Time Sermons. 
4s. 6d. net. 


HENSON, D.D., Dean of Durham. Crown 8vo. 


The Kingdom of the Winding 


Road. by corNELIA MEIGS. With 

in Colour and in Black-and-White by Francus 
Crown 8vo. 65s. net. 

*,* A fairy story detailing the experiences of a remarkablo 

beggar as he travels the land over, playing a magical flute and 

coming to the rescue of those in trouble. 


Illustrations 
Wuire. 


MACMILLAN & _coO., ‘LTD. 


LON DON. | 


The V.T.C. Handbook. 


The OFFICIAL HANDBOOK of the 
Volunteer Training Corps, PUBLISHED by the 
CENTRAL ASSOCIATION, is now ready— 

Price 6d. net, 7d. post free. 


All the Regulations emanating from both 
the War Office and the Executive and Military 
Committees of the contained 
therein, and its 100 pages provide a complete 
vade mecum for the Volunteer. 

There 
purposes. 


Association are 


is a complete index for reference 


To be obtained at all Booksellers and at Messrs. W.H. SMITH & SON'S 
Bookstalls and Shops; of Messrs. WYMAN G& SONS, 29 Breams 
Buildings, and at their Bookstalls; and at the 


CENTRAL ASSOCIATION VOLUNTEER TRAINING CORPS, 


Headquarters —Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice, W.C. 


Sotheran’s West-End House 
is now in Enlarged Premises at 
43 PICCADILLY, W. 
Books, especially those on the 
War, Engravings and Autographs 
on View; Vaiucd for Probate; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Bookmer nm, I n dom. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES, PERIODICALS, 


Do you know what it is to have 

a perfect system of POSTAL 

SERVICE at your command ? 
Our Clients DO. 


Writ: us for particulars 


Messrs. 


Telegraphic Address : 





FE. GEORGE &. SONS, Ltd., 23 Jacob Street, London, S.E., Eod'and, 





Svo - 
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“GERMANY. 
IN DEFEAT 


By COUNT CHARLES DE SOUZA 
and MAJOR HALDANE McFALL. 
With 20 most instructive Battle-Maps. 6s. not. 


FIRST REVIEW: “ The civilian will do well to study the book with care. 
It is simple and easy to understand. It is among the few sane contributions 
to literature of the War."’—Daily Express. 

SECOND REVIEW: “A short, but close, investigation, designed to show 
that at the Marne Germany was defeated and that she has been a defeated 
people ever since,”’"—Times, 

THIRD REVIEW : “ Let those who talk sneeringly of our small advance 
set themselves a study of strategy as that outlined in this book—a book that 
no one with any intelligence can fail to follow easily—and their sneers would 
fade away like April rain.” —E, Anglian Daily Tunes, 

FOURTH REVIEW: ‘A sober and convincing arrangement of facts and 
deductions. The book constitutes a most fascinating study.” 

—Birmingham Mercury. 

FIFTH REVIEW: “Gives a vivid life to the great story.”"—Observer, 

SIXTH REVIEW: “ This book cannot be too widely read.” 

—Contemporary Review. 

SEVENTH REVIEW: “Cannot be recommended.” 

—Times Literary Supplement 

FIGHTH REVIEW: ‘Its theory of the course of events is extremely 
interesting, and calculated to clarify a good deal that is obscure.... The 
whole is a model of clearness.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 

NINTH REVIEW: ‘We would like to see the book successful in 
Amer:.ca."”—Glasgow Herald, 

TENTH REVIEW: ‘‘Goes to prove that Gen. Joffre is a strategist of a 
high order.”—Srenser WILKinson in The Field. 

ELEVENTH REVIEW: “It is strategy so thrillingly told that modern 
romance cannot compete with it. Theo thing is quite extraordinarily exciting, 
and lucid too. It certainly explains things in a way not known here... . The 
result is sound and professional.’’—English Review. 

TWELFTH REVIEW: “A useful corrective to the British view which 
regards the operations of the British Army as the pivot of the whole battle.” 

—Manchester Guardian, 


The British Coal Trade 


By Prof. H. STANLEY JEVONS, M.A., B.Sc., F.S.S., F.G.S. 
pp. xii., 876, with 23 Plates and 2 folding Maps, 6s. net. 
FIRST REVIEW: “Its publication is a literary event of uncommon 
interest. It is destined for many years to come to exercise a potent and 
increasing influence in informing and moulding public opinion, It stands by 


dteelf: an inexhaustible mine of information by an admitted authority.” 
—Free Press of Monmouthshire. 


SECOND REVIEW: “ Invaluable.”"—Derbyshire Times, 
THIRD REVIEW: “Intensely interesting.”"—South Wales Daily News. 


FOUXKTH REVIEW: “ An admirable and timely work.”’ 
—Contemporary Review. 


FIFTH REVIEW: “ Written in sober, understanding spirit, making no 
general accusations, it should enable the public to realize the intricacies of the 
great industry.’’—Athenzum. 

SIXTH KEVIEW: “A long and very full book, closely and compactly 
written, and crammed with facts. The concluding chapters, dealing with the 
future, are deeply interesting.’’—Trmes. 


ENGLISH RAILWAYS : their Development and 
their Relation to the State. By E. CLEVELAND- 
STEVENS, M.A. (Oxon.). With 2 Maps, 8vo, 6s. net. 

A detailed historical account—mainly chronological—of the consolidation of 
English railways, as a preliminary requirement to the study of modern railway 
problems, 

RUSSIAN FOLK-TALES, Translated from the Russian 
by LEONARD A. MAGNUS, LL.B. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


NEW RUSSIAN PUBLICATIONS. 
GRAMMARS: Russian Manual for Self-Tuition (Grammar, 


Exercises, Readi Extracts with interlinear translation, 
Vocabularies). By J. H. FREESE, M.A. (Oxon.). 2s. net. 


How to Learn Russian. By H. RIOLA. Seventh Edn. 6s. net, Key, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Ivanoff’s Russian Grammar. Sixteenth Edn. 3s, 6d. net. 
Condensed Russian Grammar. For the Use of Staff Officers. By 
F. FREETH. 3s, 6d. 


Easy Russian. By S. M, TAYLOR and CAPTAIN KEYWORTH. 
6d. net (paper covers). 
READERS: Russian Reader, with Vocabulary. By H. Ruiona. 
Ea Second Edn, 4s. 6d. net 
By COL, A. W. JAMIESON. 
(Next week. 


English - Russian 











Line-upon-Line Russian Reader. 

2s, 6d. net. 
DICTIONARY: Russian = English and 
————Dictionary. By J. H. FREES In Two Parts. 
3s. 6d, net each. In Ono Vol. 7s. 6d. net. (Shortly. 


CORRESPONDENCE: Manual of Russian Commercial 
Correspondence. By MARK  SIEFF 
3s, 6d. net. [Shortly, 








RUSSIAN PHILOLOGY & LITERATURE 


Mxssres. KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD., 
ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT (25 Museum Street, W.C.), will 
iesuo in a few days a comprehensive CATALOGUE of the 
principal English and Foreign Books dealing with Russian 
subjects. Price 6d. Post free, on receipt of one penny stamp, on 
direct application before 81st December, 1915. 











KEGAN, PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., LTD. 
GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, LTD. 





Seeley, Service @ Co Ltd 


A NATURALIST IN MADAGASCAR. A record of 50 
years’ intimate intercourse with the natives and observation of 
life in the Island. By JAMES SIBREE, LL.D. F.2.3.8. wi 

4# Illustrations and 8 Maps. 163, ~ | 

“Every page is full of enjoyment.”—Daily Graphic. 

The Develop- 
s8coTr 





PREHISTORIC MAN AND HIS STORY. 
ment of Man from the Earliest Times. By prot, q ¢ 

ELLIOT, M.A. B.Gc. With 70 Illustrations. Te, 6a set 
“A comprehensive and detailed history putting modern te 
popular form.”—The Tin. 

THE ARTISTIC ANATOMY OF TREES. 3, rex vica 
COLE. With over 500 Illustrations and Diagrams. 7. 64, ~4 
“ This monumental book ... a book that no studio can afford to negiecs 
and one that will be read in every circle where Art has any significance 
whatever.” —Contemporary Resien. 

Two New Illastrated Editions. 


OXFORD. By ANOREW LANG. With Illustrations by GEORGE F 
CARLINE, B.B.A. Crown 4to, 126. Gd. net. Edition de Luxe, os 
unbleached Arnold hand-made paper, each copy numbered, 25@ net, 


EDINBURGH. by R. &. STEVENSON. With 12 Coloured 
y trations by JAMES HERON. Pott 4to, coon 
GEOLOGY OF TO-DAY. A Popular Introduction in Simple 
Language, By J. W. GREGORY, F.R.S&., Professor of Geology, 
Glasgow University, With 40 Illustrations, 6s. net 


IN THE WAKE OF THE WAR CANOE. A Missionary’s 
40 years of Adventurous Life in Queen Charlotte Island, B.C, 


By Archdeacon W. H. COLLISON, Introduction by BISHOP OF 
DERuwY, With 24 Llustrations, 8s, net. 


“ A remarkable record of devoted and adventurous obdoney work.” 
—The Times. 


MOHAMMED OR CHRIST. The Present Struggle between 
Christianity and Islam and its Future. By 8. M. ZWEMER, 
D.D., F.2.G8. With Introduction by Dra. STILEMAN, late Bishop 

of Persia. 12 Illustrations. 5s, net, 


THE RETURN OF THE LORD. Chapters on Prophecy. 
By Rev, ERNEST BAKER. 3s. 6d, net 
lan Hardy Series, Vol. Ill. 


1AN HARDY, SENIOR MIDSHIPMAN. 
By Commander E. H. CURREY, R.N. Coloured Illustrations. 5s. 
Recently issued in this Series. 


IAN HARDY, NAVAL CADET. 5s. 
Vol. I. IAN HARDY, MIDSHIPMAN, 6s. 


ROMANCE OF THE SPANISH MAIN. Daring deeds of 


famous Buccaneers and Pirates. By NORMAN J. DAVIDSON, 
. B.A. (Oxon.). With Illustrations. 5s 


ADVENTURES OF MISSIONARY EXPLORERS. Tru 
stories of the bravery and adventures of missionaries in many 
lands. By R. M. A. IBBOTSON, With many Illustrations 5s, 


38 Great Russell Street, London, W.C. 


4th Edition. CONCENTRATION. _ x. net 


By ARTHUR LOVELL, Author of “Ars Vivendi,” &c. 

“An interesting piece of psychology, with a direct bearing on practical 
life."’—The Daiiy News, 

“There is much in this volume that may appeal to those who can approach 
such questions with an open mind,’’—The Morning Post. 

“A powerful work.”’—Birmingham Daily Post. 

** Masterful and logical,.’’—Newcastle Daily Chronicle. 

Of all Booksellers, or 2s. 4d. by post from 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KEN? & CO., LONDON, E.C. 


THE - 
S.S.P.P. COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 


ABOUT 150 PAGES, FULLY ILLUS 
TRATED, 2°. POST FREE 


AN ENCYCLOPADIA FOR CHURCH PEOPLE, 
CONTAINS: BOOKS, RELIGIOUS AND GENERAL, 
PICTURES, METAL WARE, VESTMENTS, SAC- 
RISTY SUPPLIES, STATUARY AND MANY 
OTHER SECTIONS, INCLUDING ESPECIALLY 


Vol I. 








v v 4 a r 


DETAILS OF THE BEST CHRISTMAS D. 
CARDS, ALMANACKS, DIARIES AND POST 
KALENDARS FOR NEXT YEAR - - FREE 


SOME OF THE MANY IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS ISSUED: 

THE ENGLISH PRAYER BOOK (3/6 to 10/-), THE ENGLISH 

PORTUARY (24), THE GODS OF PRUSSIA: THE BEST STORIES 

OF THE WAR (1/-), THE WHITE COMRADE (64.), THE LAY 

OF ST. ODILLE, FROM THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS, BEAUTI 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED (34.) 


THE SOCIETY OF SS. PETER & PAUL 
32 GEORGE ST., HANOVER SQ, AND 





Lendon: 68-74 Carter Lanc, £.C. 





302 REGENT ST., LONDON. W. 
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The Novels of 


Compton Mackenzie 


R. COMPTON MACKENZIE’S 


Novels are five in number: 


The Passionate Elopement 
Carnival 

Sinister Street: Vol. I 
Sinister Street: Vol. II 
Guy and Pauline 


These are all published by Martin Secker at Number 
Five John Street Adelphi, uniform in type and style, crown 


octavo, price Six Shillings each, (Postage 5d.) 


The Passionate Elopement and Carnival are also issued in a 


cheaper form, cloth, at Two Shillings Net each. (Postage 3d.) 


Guy and Pauline is only just published, and its im- 
mediate success is endorsing the opinion of those competent 
critics who declare it to be his best novel. 

“Guy and Pauline comes far nearer to perfection than any 


book Mr. Compton Mackenzie has yet written... from 


first to last the book is a monument of beautiful writing.” 
Westminster Gazette. 


Martin Secker 
Publisher 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 





THE RECOLLECTIONS OF A 
BISHOP. 


By the Right Rev. G. F. BROWNE, D.D. (lately Bishop 
of Bristol). With Portraits. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. not. 


“This delightful book of reminiscences. There isa rare abund- 
ance of quotable anecdotes in a very human autobiography.” 
—Morning Post. 


WAR PICTURES BEHIND THE 


LINES. 
By IAN MALCOLM, MP. With 28 pages of Llustrations. 
Large post Bvo, 2nd Edition. 6s. net. 

“A book of deep interest from beginning to end.”—Truth. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH. 
By W. T. WHITLEY. With 24 Illustrations in Half-tono. 
Demy 8vo. 15s. net, 


* We are inclined to think that it is the best book on Gains- 


borough that has been done, and that it will stand for a long 
timo as a complete and trustworthy work of reference.” —Standard. 


ESCAPE, AND OTHER ESSAYS. 


By ARTHUR C. BENSON, Author of “From a College 


Window,” &c. Large post 8vo. 6s. net. 


“The book deserves to be read as an ‘escape’ in these tragic 
days into that serene atmosphere of faith and hope which wo all 


surely need to cultivate.”—Standard, 


DIDASCALUS PATIENS: a SATIRE, 


A MEDLEY, A ROMANCE. 


By J. H. E. CREES, Headmaster of the Crypt Grammar 


School, Gloucester. Large post Bre. 6s. net. ~ 


“Tt is always lively, learned, and briskly controversial. It 
should interest and help any reader who wishes to mnderstand 
how the English schoolmaster stands at the present moment.” 

—SBereteman. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 


By BOYD CABLE. Crown Bro. 5s. net. 


“The book contains the most vivid, thrilling, and intimate 
picture of the life of our soldiers in the firing line in Flanders that 
has yet come from the press . . . ho just makes us seo the thing.” 

—Westminster Garette. 


STRASBOURG: an EPISODE OF THE 


FRANCO-GERMAN WAR. 


By PAUL and VICTOR MARGUERITTE. Translated by 


S. G@. TALLENTYRE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“This able and touching novel. The story would be a welcome 


addition to English books of historical fiction en its merits alone, 
It is sure of a particular weleome at the present moment.” 


—Scotsman, 


FATHER PAYNE. 


Large post 8v0. 7s. 6d. net, 


GENERAL 
TREASON. 


By Major Sir JOHN HALL, Bart., Author of “England and 


the Orleans Monarchy,” &c. With 6 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
12s. 6d. net. 





[Just ready. 


PICHEGRU’S 





A LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKE. 
SPEARE. 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. New Edition, mostly re. 
written and greatly enlarged. Small demy 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


(Now, 29. 
A BISHOP’S PLEASAUNCE. 
By the Right Rev. BISHOP FRODSHAM, Canon of Glog. 
cester, With a Portrait. Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. not. 
(Nov, 29, 


EPHEMERA. 
By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of “Tho Imperial Organi- 
zation of Trade,” &. With a Portrait in photogravare 

10s. 6d. net. 


Demy 8vo. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS: 

PRAYER-BOOK VERSION CORRECTED. 
The text prepared by the Right Hon. Sir EDWARD 
OLARKE, K.C. Foolscap 8vo. 2s. not. [Just ready, 


OUR INDIANS AT MARSEILLES. 
By MASSIA BIBIKOFF. Translated by LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With an Introduction by MAURICE BARRES, 
de l’ Académie Francaise. With 50 Page Illustrations. Small 
domy 8vo. 6s. net, . [In December, 


[ Nov. 18, 





THE 





New 6s. Novels. 
IN BRIEF AUTHORITY. 4 yew story 


by F. ANSTEY, Author of “Vice Versi,” “Tho Brass 
Bottle,” &c, 

“In these days a fairy fantasy by Mr. F. Anstey comes like a 
breath from the old happiness . . . compelling our laughter with 
that delightful jumble of magic and modernity of which he owns 
the secret.”"—Punch, 





** K.,”’ By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART, Author of “The 
After House,” “The Street of Seven Stars,” &c. 


“ A book of whose unfailing charm, firmness of handling, and 
ing atmosphere of understanding and sympathy almost any 
living writer might be proud.”—Sunday Times. 


SOME ELDERLY PEOPLE AND 
THEIR YOUNG FRIENDS. 


By S. MACNAUGHTAN, [Second Impression. 


“One of the most engaging stories that we have read for s 
goodly while—a story full of lively wit and mellow wisdom 
Delightful is indeed the word which best sums up the whole 
book.” —Daily Telegraph. 


OLIVER. By B. PAUL NEUMAN. [Second Impression 


“© Oliver’ must stand very high among the novels of our time 
. « » undoubtedly the finest and the biggest piece of work 
Mr. Neuman has yet given us,”—Bookman, 


“FOR THIS I HAD BORNE 
HIM.” 


By G. F. BRADBY, Author of “Dick,” &c, Crown 8y0 
3s. 6d, 
The many readers of “Dick” will welcome the reappearance of 





[Just ready. 


that cheery boy as.a tall man of his hands. 
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